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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


The following is the introductory portion of 
the dissertation of M. Villemain on the Christian 
eloquence of the fourth century. The disserta- 
tien formed a part of his course of lectures as 
Professor in the College of France. He is per- 
haps best known to American readers as Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction in the cabinet of Louis 
Philippe. 

‘The fourth century is the grand epoch of the 
primitive Church, and the golden age of Chris- 
tian literature. In the social order, it was then 
that the Church was founded, and became a po- 
litical power; in eloquence and letters, it was 
then that it produced those sublime and briliant 
geniuses, whose only rivals have been among the 
sacred orators of France during the seventeenth 
century. How many great men, indeed how 
many eloquent orators filled the interval between 
Athanasius and St. Augustine! What prodi- 
gious intellectual advance throughout the whole 
Roman world! What talents consumed in mys- 
tie debates! What power exercised on human 
opinion! What trasformatioa of entire society 
at the voice of this religion that springs at a 
bound from the catacombs upon the throne of the 
Cwsars, that wields the sword of justice after its 
edge has been blunted by her own martyrs, and 
that is no longer imbrued in blood save by its 
own dissensions! ° ‘ ° 

Often have [ passed long vigils in turning over 
the leaves of those voluminous collections of the 
doctrine and the eloquence of the early Christian 
ages; it seemed te me like pursuing the memo- 
rials of the greatest revolution which has ever | 
been wrought in the world. Isought in these | 
theological libraries for the manners and the ge- 


crowned by rough heights, upon which a few 
hermits are scattered, Christianity has obtained 
all of her demands, except the sacrifice of the 
circus and of the theatre ; but no bloody games 
sadden this charming city. Festivals, nightly 
balls, parties of science and pleasure, occupy its 
peaceful inhabitants. The divisions of sects lead 
to no conflicts ; they rail at each other without 
persecution. 

Libanius writes tranquilly the panegyric of 
Julian, after his death, and amidst the ruins of 
polytheism ; but the crowd throngs around the 
young and eloquent Chrysostom. The sanctuary 
resounds with applause excited by his sermons. 
He is followed into the country, to-the gates of 
the city ; vast canvasses are stretched in the ait 
to defend from the heat of the sun the numerous 
auditory intoxicated by the charm of his words. 

Such is the life of these Greeks of Asia, who 
have become subjects of Rome, and Christians, 
almost without having changed their manners 
their usages, or their genius. 

But elsewhere, in the writings of Athanasius, 

appeared Alexandria, as tumultuous, as full of 
storms as Antioch is peaceable ; jt is the mart 
of all kinds of commerce ; the country of all 
sects. It is inhabited by at once the most con- 
templative and the most industrious of all men. 
Near this observatory founded by the Ptolemies, 
near that immense library which is ceaselessly 
increasing, are innumerable work-shops. No one 
seems idle, except the philosophers. The whole 
day is spent in weaving linen, in fabricating pa- 
per, in blowing glass, in forging metals ; even 
the blind work. In this multitude of inhabitants, 
| of strangers, of travellers, there is no opinion, no 
sect, no singularity of manners or of doctrine, 
whicn is not concealed with impunity ; there per- 
secution never touches Christianity. A numer- 
ous and hardy population makes the Roman gov- 
ernors tremble. 
No city is at once more studious and more agi- 
tated. The manners of the inhabitants are some- 
what ferocious, and their hands are often stained 
with blood. They dispute with weapons the 
possession of a temple. They combat still more 
for the archbishopric. The influence of this dig- 
nitary is great upon the popular mind. Alexan- 
dria, by its commerce, furnishes Rome and Italy 
with wheat; and when it is wished to ruin 
Athenians in the opinion of the Emperor, the 
former is accused, with apparent reason, of the 
project of starving Rome, in suspending by his 
power the departure of the fleets from Egypt. 











nius of nations. The lively imagination of the 
Christian orators, their conflicts, their enthusi- | 
asm, revived before my eyes a world which*no | 
longer exists, and which their ever active and | 
impassioned words seem to have transmitted to | 
us, far better than history. The most abstract | 
questions were personified by the heat of the dis- | 
cussion, and the truthfulness of the language : all 

seemed interesting because all was sincere. 
Great virtues, ardent convictions, strongly origi- 
nal characters enlivened this picture of an extra- 
ordinary age, wholly devoted to metaphysics and 
theology, and for which the marvellous and the 
incomprehensible had become the natural order 
and reality. 

With this altogether dreamy and altogether 
ideal life, there came to be mingled, by a perpet- | 
ual and always curious contrast, the incidents of | 
common life, the passions, the ordinary vices of | 
our nature. "lhis blending of civilizations and | 
of nations, brought together by a cosmopolitan 
religion, further angments the singular variety | 
of this spectacle. Christianity acted diversely, 
was received at different degrees by nations 
equally bent beneath the Roman yoke, but dis- 
origin, manners and climate. Their 
character re-appeared to the advantage | 
ofthe religious enthusiasm which enfranchisee | 
them from terrestrial bonds. The Syrian, the | 
Greek, the African, the Latin, the Gaul, the | 
Spaniard, carried into their Christianity the | 
shades of their characters; and heresies, at that | 
time so numerous, were often national rather than | 
theological. 

The writings of the Fathers are an image of? 
all these varieties. In the midst of controversies | 
and of mystical subleties, are unexpectedly found | 
all the details of the history of nations, the whole | 
progress ofa long moral revolution, the decline 
of ancient usages, and obstinate adherence to 
them, the influence of letters prolonging that of | 
creeds, new creeds commencing with the people. | 
and availing themselves in their turn of learning | 
| eloquence, orators replacing apostles, and 
ristianity forming in the midst of the ancient 
world an age of civilization, which seems separ- 

from the Roman empire, and which, never- 
theless dies with it. 

here appeared that Greek genius, for along 
time depressed beneath the Roman yoke, but re- 
animated by the ardor of proselytism, and propos- 
ing to convert the world to its faith, instead of 
amusing its masters by a vain eloquence. It 
shows itself almost at the same time at all points 
of the Oriental empire, it shines upon its native 
land, in Egypt, and particularly in that Asiatic 
Greece of which nothing remains, and which 
was so highly celebrated for its luxury and its 
wealth, 

Athens is still, in the fourth century, the city 
of art and of letters. Full of monuments and of 
schools, it attracts all the studious youth of Eu- 
rope and of Asia. It is peopled by ;hose enthu- 
siasts of the early age, who are at once eager for 
science and for the marvellous, who wish to pen- 
etrate all, to comprehend all; who seek for truth 
with restlessness and candor, and defend it with 
fanaticism. ‘These youth follow the movements 
of their masters, interest themselves in their com- 
bats, in their triamphs, with the same ardor, the 
same excitement which in other days made the 
attentive crowd at the chariot race tremble and 
palpitate. 

Noisy and studious, they fill the city of Athens 
with their games in celebration of the arrival of 
a new disciple, and they pass long hours at the 
lessons of the Academy. Athens is crowded at 
the sume time with Christian churches, and with 
idols. Polytheism survives there, protected by 
the arts. The future defenders of the two sys- 
tems of worship are confounded unawares, in 
the same schools. These young men, 80 grave 
and su gentle, admired by their comrades whose 
follies they avoid, these two inseparable compa- 
nions wha, amidst the seductions of Athens, are 
familiar only with the read to the Christian 
cherch and that to the schools, are Gregory of | 





inet 


primitve 


Nazianzen and his friend; they are cited through- 
out all Greece—they excel in literature and in | 
Secular eloquence, 


Near them often passes in silence a young 
man, with an irregular and hurried step, a look 
brilliayt and full of fire, his hair Suffered to fall 


down ineurls, his neck slightly bent, his coun- 
tenance changeable and disdainful. He wears 


the philosophical mantle, but the crowd which 
follows him axnounces his fortune or rather his 
It is the brother of one of the Cesars, 
‘is Julian, who;disarming the jealous hatred 
of the Emperor Codstantius, has come to Athens 
in order to study htegture in its sanctuary. He 
passes for a Christian,and Constantius has even 
nade him take the titleyf reader in a church : 
‘ut his love of Homer is the hope of those Greeks 
“ho are still attached to thy old religion. They 
of his genius, his passtyn for the sciences ; | 


boast 
| 


‘hey promise great things of fm, which seem to | 
be justified by his rank, his taletas,his youth, pre- | 
Served by a marvellous chance fron the cruelty of | 
( ‘ostantius, 

n Asia is seen Antioch with its }hurches and 
''S theatres, that mixture of imagination and of 
eff tnhinacy, which favors equally austexjties and 
Pleasures, It was there that the cneeee of the 
"ew religion first received the name of Christians, 
‘fame spread two centuries afterwards ovéy all 
Polots of the world. It was there that Libanws, 
4 pagan, from love of Homer opened his schodl, 
which was followed by Chrysostom; it was there 
that Julian, having become master of the empire, 
and continuing to be a sophist, wrote satires 
“84inst the Christians, his subjects. 

Antioch is situated on the banks of the river 
Oronte, in the midst of an enchanting plain, 


perils 

















Constantinople, with its manners, its luxury, 
the imperial court and its vices, appears to even 
better advantage in the grand orators of the fourth 
century. It is the metropolis of the world and 
of religion. Here shine in turn upon the episco- 
pal seat, Gregory of Nazianzen and Chrysostom. 
But at the same time it is the point at which the 
sects invented by the subtle spirit of Alexandria 
and the philosophy of Greece centre ; it is here 
their advocates come to render themselves profit- 
able, by producing them at court, and by trying 
to gain over some chamberlain, or some eunuch 
of the palace. Here are shown in all their nu- 
dity the miseries of the Oriental empire, the ca- 
pricious despotism of princes, the intrigues of 
the palace, the corruption of a great city too 
quickly made, which was neither Greek nor 
Roman, and seemed a cobony rather than a cap- 
ital. But Constantinople, in consequence of its 
newness, had nothing in its festivals, in its cus- 
toms, which reminded one of the ancieut religion. ° 
She was of the same date as the triumph of 
Christianity. 

At Rome, on the contrary, Christianity had 
gained only half a vietory. The two societies, 
the two religions, the past and the future, were in 
presence and at war. ‘The temples, the circuses, 
the theatres, the very streets of Rome, all full of 
pagan monuments, nourished the religious zeal 
of a part of the inhabitants. Many senatorial 
families, especially, stil] adhered to the ancient 
religion, as to the glory of their ancestors. The 
people filled the Christian churches, and the 


adopted the new Jaw, wherein they found conso- 
lation and help. Already, however, accusations 
were brought against the vices of priests, the pomp 
and display of bishops. In the midst of the fourth 
century, the episcopal see at Rome was contended 
for ina bloody combat. The pagans saw with 
joy these shameful disputes, and contrasted them 
ironically with the simplicity, the modesty, which 
they chose to recognize in certain bishops of the 
provinces of Italy. It is worthy of remark that, 
during this century, the Church of Rome did not 
produce a single great writer, or a single great 
orator, like those who were born in Africa, in 
Greece, in Asia; but it labored to extend its in- 
fluence abroad; it sought dominion over the 
churches of Africa, of Gaul, and Iberia. It 
aimed at governing men, rather than the glorv 
of speaking well and of writing well ; it tried to 
constitute itself arbiter of the numerous quarrels 
excited by the sophistical spirit of the Greeks; 


who were persecuted on account of controver- 
sies, and whom they gained by giving them an 
asylum. 

Scarcely any sect was formed in the Church 
of Rome. Its genius was in this respect the op- 
posite of the Greek genius; it adhered to ancient 
formulas, made few innovations, dreaded change 
asa heresy, and without equalling the glory of | 
the Church of the Orient, was sure in the long | 
run to outvie it by a sort of temporal prudence 
and tenacity. 


The Greek genius, more free and more bold, 
and having become, since the conquests of Alex- 
andria, more Oriental than European, carried 
subtleties, allegories, into Christianity. Egypt 
and Asia Minor were its theatre; a thousand 
sects, a thousand strange opinions sprung up 
there from the superstitious imaginations of the 
inhabitants. ‘The Romans, or rather the nations 
who spoke the Latin language, were somewhat | 
less learned, less ingenious ; they were but poor 
theologians at the side of the Greeks of Alexan- | 
dria ; but they were more calm and more sober | 
in their opinions. They were distrustful of the | 
subtle metaphysics which the Orientals blended | 
with the dogmas of the faith; and that schism, | 
that mutual repugnance which, many centuries 
later, separated the two Churches, had its root in 
the early ages of Christian proselytism. Its 
trace ought also to be found in the oratorical 
monuments of the two literatures ; but the paral- 
lel could not be exactly followed. Not only had 
the Oriental Church an incontestible superiority 
in imagination and in eloquence, but among the 
writers of the Latin Church all those who shone 
with great splendor seemed to belong to the Ori- 
ent; some, indeed, had lived in Syria, in Egypt, 
and inhaled enthusiasm on the banks of the Jordan ; 
others, born beneath the burning sky of Africa, 
were rather Orientals than Latins; the Roman 
language was transformed in their writings, and 
assumed a kind of sublime and barbarian irregu- 
larity. In this respect, they were innovators 
more than the Greeks; they formed in the midst 
of the West an epoch more singular, and more 
distinct from the past [N. Y. Recorder. 


| 
| 





Tuincs taHat Cost Noruine.—Sunrise and 
sunset cost us nothing, all glorious as they are. 
Colors that are only to be seen in the heavens, 
and brightness beyond description, are profusely 
spread, and we have sight to behold them, pulses 
to throb, hearts to beat, and minds to contemplate 
with wonder, thankfulness and joy. Rising and 
setting suns are commonplace exhibitions, when, 
were there only one such exhibition to be wit- 
nessed in a century, multiplied millions, nay, al- 
most half the population of the globe, would be- 
hold it with rapture. 

We give money and time and labor for many 
things of little value, but we never give either 
the one or the other for the cheerful sunbeam and 
the grateful shower ; the gray of the morning, 
the twilight of evening, the broad blaze of noon 
day, and the deep silence and darkness of the 
midnight hour! The poorest of the poor have 
these, and they have them for nothing ! 





| science and philosophy of no avail. . f 
? |dare to say, that the Almighty Architect of the | tion at his hands. 
cemeteries of the martyrs. The slaves, the poor, Universe, and the All-Wise Controller of natu-| 


|ral and moral history, has omitted a provision | 


i. . 
|it charged against our comparison, that not only 
ithe switches themselves, but also the power | j 
|that turns them, may be so regulated as to be) capable of serving, ! t 
‘parts of the machinery, or the natural hinges | Course with him, should in his own good time 


| haps, to the word repeat. » thi 
|and others, it means silence! Gesenius explains | ely communications, that they have successful- 


| itself he regards as indicating a blast of trumpets 


[For the Register.] 
Shadows on the Wall. 


Twilight shades are slow descending, 
Following sunset’s glorious flight, 
And the great Earth, glad reposes 
Gently, in the arms of Night. 
Comes the hour, when busy fancies 
Heart and brain alike enthrall ; 
When the silent room is peopled, 
By the “shadows on the wall.” 





Mark their slow and cautious gathering, 
As they deepen and advance, 
Gliding into nooks and cosmers, 
Flitting through the noiseless dance. 
Now by darkness made still bolder, 
Plainly we discern them all ; 
Huge, unsightly, frightful visions, 
Are the “ shadows on the wail.” 


One has crept behind the curtain, 
One into the old arm-chair, 
Seeming its great arms to lengthen, 
As it holds the shadow there. 
*Neath the table hides another, 
Where it fled before nightfall ; 
And the pictures all are darkened 
By the “ shadows on the wall.” 


While the sunlight gilds our morning, 
May we gather round our way, 
Lights, which darkness will dispel not, 
“ Shining unto perfect day.” 
Then when twilight’s shadows deepen, 
Memory’s pictures in its hall 
Will be brightened, and not darkened, 
By the “ shadows on the wail.” M. Cc. 





DIVINE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WORLD. 

Let us fancy ourselves on some eminence com- 
manding a view of time as well as space. We 
are looking at events through a chronological tel- 
escope that has the effect of accelerating the | 
slow pace of ages and revealing these minutest | 
influences, even as the glass of Galileo magni- 
fies objects in space, and brings them apparently 
nearer to our vision. ‘The car of history is seen | 
coming down the railroad track of time. The} 
locomotive of natural law is rolling on its ever- | 
moving machinery. Behind it comes in sight} 
the long train, full freighted with human hopes | 
and destinies—the destinies of individuals, of na-| 
tions, of races, of the world. All, to appearance 
is moving forward with the utmost rapidity and | 


regularity. Every physical power—the Cyoledi| 





tion, the steam, the force of gravity, the cyclodi- 
cal movement of the wheels, the regulative fric- | 
tion of the rails, are all acting in most harmoni- | 
ous co-operation. But lo! 
We look again ; —the cars are on another 
track. Our time accelerating magnifyer shows | 
the long train taking a different direction from | 
|that which previous observation and a calcula- | 
ition of previous forces wonld have marked out. | 
| How is this? An invisible hand, a supernatural | 
jhand, has turned the switch, and cars, and | 
| freight, and passengers are posting on, it may | 
| be, to swift destruction—and yet no law of na-| 
iture is broken—no wheel, or cog, or crank, or} 
ilever out of place —no energy of fire, or air, or| 
| steam, or gravity, turned away, in any respect, | 
! from the most natural result of the most unbro- | 
|ken causation. Who shall say how few, or how 





ithe path of nature and the track of time—far 
‘away from the ken of the keenest science or the | 
}most wide-reaching philosophy of history, and | 
yet, ever and anon,. turned by unseen, though 
not unbidden hands—turned, it may be, at times, | 
not with noise and ‘‘ observation,’’ and erash of! 
|of nature’s laws, bat quietly, and smoothly, and | 
silently, like the vehiculum mundi of Euripedes 
—and yet with an energy which no human pow- | 
er could resist, and with a fore-ordained certain- | 
ty which renders all the adverse speculations of | 


Who shall | 





for his own intervention, the leaving out of | 
which would be justly thought a most serious | 
defect in the work of any human engineer? Is 


| ot those developments in which there may seem | 
|to be a rising above or turning aside from the | 
{course of ordinary law? Bring in others, then, 

| we reply, and others back of them, if necessary, | 
and farther back, and farther back still. Be it | 
|ever so remote, and ever so hidden, there must | 
| be some point, somewhere in time and space, at 


It is de- | 


faith without it ; we can have no trust in Provi- 
To one who thus 


some of the most confident assumptiops of | 


a merely scientific naturalism.—[Prof. Lewis’s | 
Phi Beta Kappa Discourse. ° 





THE WORD SELAH. 


The translators of the Bible have left the He- 
brew word Selah, which occurs so often in the 
Psalms, as they found it; and of course the Eng- 
lish reader often asks his minister, or some 
learned friend, what it means. And the minister 
or learned friend has most often been obliged to | 


confess ignorance—because it is a matter in re- | 





| gard to which the most Jearned have by no means | 


‘The Targums and most of | 


been of one mind. 


the Jewish commentators give to the word the 
meaning eternally, forever. Rabbi Kimchi re- 
gards it as a sign to elevate the voice. The au-| 
thors of the Septuagint translation appear to have | 
regarded it as a musical note, oquivalent, per- | 
According to Luther | 





it to mean, ‘* Letthe instrument play and the | 
singers stop.’’ Wucher regards it as equivalent | 
to sursum corda—up my soul. Somers, after | 
examining all the seventy-four passages in which | 
the word occurs, recognises in every case, “ an | 
actual appeal to the Jehovah.”’ They are calls | 
for aid, and prayers to be heard, expressed either 
with entire distinctiveness, or if not in the im-| 
perative, ** Hear Jehovah ! or awake, Jehovah ! | 
and the like, still earnest addresses to God that! 
he would remember and hear,” &c. The word | 


by the priests. Selah, itself, he thinks an 
abridged expression, used Higgaion Selah. Hig- 
gaion indicating the sound of stringed instru- 
ments, and Selah a vigorous blast of trumpets. 
—(Bibliotheca Sacra. 


BENEVOLENCE AND SELFISHNESS. 


We naturally love our own well-being ; and 
this principle, the prime and ruling impulse of 
our nature, is termed self-love. Self-love de- 
serves no more praise or blame than do the ap- 
petites of hunger and thirst. In its excess and 
perversion, when confined to personal gratifica- 
tion, it is denominated selfishness, and incurs 
censure. In its diffusive sympathies to mankind, 
it has the appellation of benevolence, and is en- 
titled to commendation. 

When we contemplate the character of the 
Supreme Being, as it is discovered in natural and 
revealed religion, we plainly see that he wills the 
harmonious union of the great family of man. 
No system, therefore, of theology, morality, 
or polity, can be pure and efficient which is not 
in subserviency to humanity and benevolence, to 
social order and happiness. 

A beautiful landscape is presented to two in- 
dividuals. One of them, who has no relish for 








such an exhibition, looks on it with indifference ; 
the other whose taste is cultivated, gazes on it 
with delight. Similar is it with selfishness and 
benevolence. The selfish regard noble and gen- 
erous deeds, in which they have intérest, with 
apathy ; the benevolent hait them with congeni- 
al mind, and experience a reflected pleasure in 
their sympathetic feelings. 

The call to benevolence on religious principles 
is clear and conclusive. All who are religious, 
love their Creator, and Preserver ; those who 
love him obey his commands, and his express 
command is to love one another and to do good to 
all men. 

A selfish man, like an opaque mineral, absorbs 
every ray of good in himself. A benevolent man, 
like a transparent gem, refracts them in diffusive 
lustre around him. 

A wordly man calculates every thing by pro- 
fit and loss, and estimates every person accord- 
ing to his station and fortune, -\ virtuous man 
values every thing by its physical good or evil, 
and estimates every man according to his integ- 

rity and usefulness. 

The selfish cannot see with satisfaction those 
happy whom they envy; their minds ate like a dis- 
eased body that cannot enjoy the vernal beauties 
of nature. The benevolent rejoice in general 
happiness, and by sympathy share in it, as by 
taste they enjoy the blooming prime of the year. 

A person who is happy rejoices in the happi- 
ness of others, and he who rejoices in the hap- 
piness of others promotes his own. Cultivate, 
then, in the prime of life, the personal virtues 
which constitute the felicity of the individnal, and 
the benevolent sympathies which, extending 
through society, unite and bless the great com- 
munity of man. 


REVELATION NOT AN IMPROB ABLE 
THING IN ITSELF. 


The inquiry then will be, not whether we are 
to do anything, but what in particular. For, 
seeing that there is a God, a divine government, 
a state of ineffable rewards and punishments, we 
cannot well choose but exert ourselves’ in some 
way; the thought of remaining passive to the last, 
ot standing idle till we see and feel what the Om- 
nipotent will do with us, is madness. 

Now there are those who tell us of an infal- 
lible source of instruction—a revelation from heav- 
en. 

How desirable! how inexpressibly desirable! 
Such is the first impression the announeement is 
calculated to make upon our minds. 

The next, perhaps, is one of miSgiting and 
fear. Is not the news too good to be true ?— 
Revelation is a miraculous thing, and éontrary to 
general experience, Canit be that the Great 
King would thus stoop to his subjects? Is the 
fact credible in itself? or even possible? 

Let us pause a moment. 

Possible it certainly is, for it involves no con- 
tradiction ; the laws of nature, as disclosed to 
common experience, bring nothing more so far 
as we can judge, than a series of regular and 
sytematic determinations of the Divine will with- 
in the provinee to which that experience is limit- 
ed. Miracles therefore, fur aught we know or 
can know to the contrary, may be mere woluntary 
modifications (interruptions if you please) of a 
course of procedure on the partof the Sapreme 
Being which is itself voluntary: in othéi, words, 








|many, of these concealed switches lie all along | they show his willto be not always determined 


by which we call system and regularity; as to 
which, however, it is quite supposable that our 
short sighted opinions may be full of errer. At 
any rate, the line of experience from which phi- 
losophers have drawn most of their objections to 
the truth of revelation, lies in the matuval, .not 
the moral world, and so proves nothing as to the 
point before us. 

But,admitting God might teach us if he would, 
the question stil] remains whether it is credible 
that he should condescend to do so. 

Why not? We are his creatures, need instruc- 
Would it be strange that a 
want, of which the very instincts of nature make 
us painfully sensible, should be thought of and 
provided for by nature’s Author! Does it pass 
belief, that He who has endowed us with intel- 
ligent faculties should give us knowledge—the 
proper food of those faculties '—that the Father 
of spirits, who has filled the earth with beings 

honoring, and holding inter- 
open a communication with these his offspring, 
and in so doing should become the informing 
party ? 

r must our knowledge, though derived from 
him, come al] by gradual and laborious acquisi- 
tion, for that is the usual course of things? 
Usual indeed, so far as we are active in the busi- 


| which the supernatural Power, the finger of the | 9€888 ; but how when God is the actor?’ What 
| Arch-Superientendent, touches, when it pleases | ; ‘ : 
| him,the physical machinery. It mustbe so or eve- | /"parting ? And how isa law of human infir- 
jry element of a moral system perishes. ; 
imanded by the corscience. We cannot pray in | €mbarrass the Amighty ! 
it offered its fellowship to the doctors of the East, | 
|dence ; we can have neither the fear, nor the | trusted more than his power. It 
love of God. But we must pray—we must be- | thing in the universe that we can distrust. And, 
‘lieve ; otherwise our souls have no true life. | Since he has made us capable of the high duties 
: This, then, is the argument. r t : 
| feels, it is this which makes the doctrine ration- | direct us in them, why, it may be 
‘al, and rational, too, after the highest order of | he not also give us that light? 

{rationality, although it may seem opposed to| 


has our method of acquiring todo with his of 
mity (such beyond a doubt in this comparison) to 


Nor let his condescending goodness be dis- 
is the last 


and pleasures of religion, but wanting light to 
asked, should 
Would it not 
be like him to give it’ conformable, and glori- 
ously so, to the benignant attributes which we 
cannot help ascribing to him ? 

Accordingly there is a sort of preparation for 
this in the very structure and aptitudes of our 
mental frame. The notion of revealed truth, as 
distinguished from truth learnt by ordinary neans, 
is both familiar and agreeable to the natural 
mind : as much so probably, as it is apt to be 
distasteful to minds nursed inthe pride of their 
own doings and imaginings till the simplicity of 
nature is lost. Indeed men are naturally credu- 
lous of communications from the unseen world. 
And, as false Christs have risen to meet pre- 
vailing anxieties about the true, there have 
been plenty of pretended revelations got up, like 
things for the market, to answer a known pre-ex- 
isting appetite and demand for them among the 
people. Even worldly lawgivers (Numa, Ly- 
curgus, and others,) have found it 8 easy to 
avail themselves of this faculty of credence in the 
popular mind, this universal looking-for of heav- 


ly placed the credit of their law system ona _re- 
ligious basis by simply affirming that they were 
inspired. 

Unless, therefore, the upper and nobler works 
of the Creator are deficient in that harmony of 
relative adjustment, that congruity of parts and 
principles, that exquisite adaptation of supply to 
want, provision to capacity and craving, which 
is so conspicuous in the physical and animal 
kingdoms ; there must be somewhere in the 
scheme of Providence a store of superhuman 
knowledge for mankind. And either we have 
it already, or itis to come. The Allwise does 
nothing in vain. Especially would he not im- 
press upon the rational and more elevated por- 
tion of his creatures a feeling of want, a propen- 
sity, a high and generous desire, for the light of 
his countenance and his truth, were it no part of 
his plan ever to reveal himself, or make his truth 
known. There may be droughts in the veget- 
able world, but the rains are appointed, and they 
shall fall in due time. There may be longings 
of the spirits of man which are not soon gratified ; 
but, provided they be strictly natural and legiti- 
mate, God will remember them; their day is 
sure. 

Away then with the skeptical aphorisms of 
false learning, that would tie down our faith to 
the line of what we are accustomed to, and dis- 
suade us from believing anything on independent 
grounds, that is, without the das of usage to de- 
termine us in its favor. Let us for once act 
freely and aboveboard, unencumbered with en- 
slaving prepossessions. Were there no visible 
creation, depend upon it, eyes had not been 
given us. Neither would our breasts have been 
ennobled by the aspirations and hopes of religion, 
were there not something before us in the shape 
of heavenly realities fur those hopes and aspira- 
tions to grasp at. 


Let us be reasonable, however. We must not 
look for preternatural interpositions when they 
are needless and would be out of place. Brute 
nature may be expected to go on as heretofore by 
a rule of itsown. The miracles of that depart- 
ment (a few grand instances of the triumph of 
spiritual power over physical laws, for ends not 
physical, excepted) were finished in the act of 
creation itself; the whole sequel from thence 
downwards being but a train of developments in 
course. Admit it all. Yet what has this to do 
with our religious concerns, or the Divine econ- 
omy respecting them? Are we to argue from 
brute nature to the moral administrations of the 
Deity? from matter to mind, from finite to in- 
finite, from earth to heaven, from time to eter- 
nity’ Here are topics of another sort—deep, 
vast, and of incomparable interest : topics, me- 
thinks, with which the notion of miracles sorts 
well. Experience comes not near them, at 
least on God’s side of the subject. Reason 
itself beholds them far off and dimly. Nor is it 
possible to know the wonders they are big with 
but from him direct. 

Indeed, a scheme of doctrine preparatory to 
the life to come, and undertaking to propound 
the conditions upon which the well-being of life 
depends, must be divine, (miraculously so,) or it 
is nothing. We require it to be such, in order 
to giving it our confidence. Men may carp as 
they will about the improbability of miracles ; 
their carpings are for the hardened in heart, the 
mentally perverted, and intelligible to none else. 
Nature’s children think and feel differently. To 
them, a visitation of angels, a message from the 
skies, comes never amiss, the fact alone con- 
sidered. As religidus beings we cannot be with- 
out miraculous instruction. Our acquaintance 
with the Divine character and government is not 
full and precise enough from other sources. In- 
stead of satisfying our desires, it rather stim- 
ulates their eagerness for more exact and detailed 
information. We want to know the particulars 
of that law, from which the rule of conscience is 


the Jast day are to be meted out. What in spe- 
cial will the great rule have usdo? Above all, 
we want to know, and upon authority, how his 
incurred displeasure may be turned aside, and his 
averted favor brought back. This is the vital 
point, and who shall clear it up for us if we do 
not?’ Whom else can we trust! It is a point 
which the heathen world has been struggling 
with these thousands of years without the least 
approach to an agreed result, insomuch that the 
inability of uninspired reason to quiet herself 
upon the subject has contributed largely, if not 
chiefly, to the skepticism of the worldly-wise in 
all ages; while on the other hand the extreme 
variety and diversity of religious inventions and 
practices observable among pagan nations, seem 
to show that reason, as if in despair of guiding 
men aright in the matter, has generally shrunk 
from the task, and left ignorance, and super- 
stition, and blind hope and fear, to manage as 
they best might without her. 
server. 





DEATH AND BURIAL OF NEANDER. 
Bern, July 22d. 


Neander isno more! He who for forty- 
eight years has defeated the attacks upon the 
Chureh fromthe side of Rationalism and Phi- 
losophy—who through all the controversies 
among theologians in Germany, has remained 
true to the faith of his adoption, the pure and 
holy religion of Jesus Christ—Neander, the 
philosopher, the scholar—better, the great and 
wood inan—has been taken from the warld. 
Augustus Neander was born in Gottingen, 
of Jewish parentage, in 1787 ; studied at the 
Gymnasium at Hamburgh ; atthe age of seven- 
teen was converted to Christianity and baptized. 
After his conversion he went to Halle to study 
Theology under Schleiermacher. Having com- 
pleted his studies, he 
1811 private lecturer in Heidelberg, and in 1812 
Professor at the newly founded University in 
Berlin. 
his maiden sister. Often have 1 seen the two 
walking arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
parks of the city. Neander’s habit of abstrac- 
tion and near-sightednes rendered it necessary 
for him to have some one to guide the way 
whenever he left his study to take a walk, or 
to go to nis lecture-room. Generally, a student 
walked with him to the University, and just 
betore it was time for his lecture to close, his 


the opposite side of the street, waiting to ac- 
company him home. 

Many anecdotes are related of him illustrative 
of his absence of mind, such as his appearing 
in the lecture room half-dressed,—if left alone, 
always going to his old residence, after he had 
removed to another part of the city,—walking 
in thegutter, &c. &c. In the lecture room, his 
manner was in the highest degree peculiar. 
He put his left- arm over the desk, clasping the 
book in his hand, and after bringing his face 
close to the corner of his desk, effectually con- 
cealed it by holding his notes close to his nose, 
In one hand was always a quill, which 
during the lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the desk for 
ward upon two legs, swinging it back and forth 
and every few minutes would plunge forward 
almost spasmodically, throwing one foot back 
in a way leading you to expect that he would 
the next moment precipitate himself headlong 
down upon the desks of the students. Twirling 
his pen, occasional spitting, jerking his foot 
backward, taken with his dress, gave him a 
most eccentric appearance in the lecture-room. 
Meeting him upon the street, with his sister, 
you never would have suspected that such a 
strange-looking being could be Neander. He 
formerly had two sisters, buta few years ago 
the favorite one died. It was a trying affliction, 
and for ashort interval he was quite overcome ; 
but suddenly he dried his tears, caimly declared 
his firm faith and reliance inthe wise purpose 
of God in taking her to himself, and resumed 
his lectures immediately as if nothing had 
overtaken him to disturb his serenity, 


to be taken, and by which the adjudications of | 


[New York Ob- | 


was first appointed in | 


He was never married, but lived with | 


sister could be seen walking up and down on ; 


taken by that author. He could not advise the 
prohibition of the work; it had already taken 
its place in the scientific world, and only could 
be put down by argument. ‘Our Saviour,” 
said he, ‘‘ needs not the assistance of man to 
maintain his Church upon earth.’”’ N eander’s 
principal lectures were upon Church History, 
Dogmaties, Patristic Theology, and the books 
of the New Testament. His lecture-room was 
well filled, and one could see, from his earnest 
manner, that his whole soul was engaged in the 
work ; that it was to him a labor of love. Nean- 
der’s writings have been translated, and are well 
known in America. The principal among them 
are ‘* Julian and his Times,”’ 1812; ** St. Ber- 
nard and his Times,’’ 1813: ‘* The Develope- 
ment of the Gnostic System,” 1818; ‘St. 
Chrysostom,’’ 1822; History of the Christian 
Church,’- which has reached the tenth vol.; ‘“The 
Anti-Gnostics,”’ 1826 ; ‘* Planting ot the Church 
by the Apostles,’’ 1832; ‘* Life of Jesus,”’ in 
reply to Strauss, in 1837. 

He was better acquainted with the Church 
History and the writings of the Fathers than 
any one of his time. It has been the custom, 
upon the recurrence of his birih-day, for the stu- 
dents to present to him a rare edition of one of 
the Fathers, and thus he had come to have one 
of the most complete sets of their writings to be 
found in any library. Turning from his great 
literary attainments, from all considerations sug- 
gested by his profound learning, it is pleasant to 
contemplate the pure Christian character of the 
man. Although borna Jew, his whole life 
seemed to bea sermon upon the text, ** That 
disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, Jt is 
the Lord" Neander’s life resembled more “ that 
disciple’s,’”’ than any other He was the loving 
John, the new church Father of our times. 

His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. 
On Monday he held his lecture as usual. The 
next day he was seized with a species of cholera. 
A day or two of pain was followed by a lucid in- 
| terval, when the physicians were encouraged to 
| hope for his recovery. During this interval he 
| dictated a page in his Church History, and then 
| said to his sister. ‘* I am weary,let us go home.”’ 
| He had no time to die. He needed no further 
| preparation: his whole life had been the best 
| preparation, and np to the last moment we see 
| him active in his Master’s service. The disease 
returned with a redoubled force, a day or two 

more of suffering, and on Sunday, less thana 
| week from the day of attack, he was dead. 
| On the 17th of July I attended the funeral 
| services. The procession of students was form- 
|}ed at the University, and marched to his dwell- 
ling. In the meantime, in the house, the theo- 
logical students, the Professors from Berlin, and 
}from the University at Halle, the clergy, rela- 
| tives, high officers of government, etc., were as- 
sembled to hear the funeral discourse. Profes- 
sor Strauss, for forty-five years an intimate friend 
|of Neander, delivered the sermon. During the 
| exercises the body, not yet placed in the coffin, 
was covered with wreaths and flowers, and sur- 
rounded with burning candles. The procession, 
which was of great length, was formed ot 10 A. 
M.., and moved through Unterden Linden as far 
as Frederic street, and then the whole length of 
Frederic street as far as Elizabeth street Ceme- 
tery. The whole distance, nearly two w.iles, 
the sides of the streets, doors and windows of the 
houses were filled with an immense concourse of 
people who had come to look upon the solemn 
/scene. The hearse was surrounded by students, 
some of them from Halle, carrying ‘lighted can- 
dies, and in advance was borne the Bible and 
Greek Testament, which had ever been used by 
the deceased. 
At the grave achoir of young men sang ap- 
propriate music, and a student from Halle made 
an affecting address. It wasa solemn sight to 
see the tears gushing from the eyes of those who 
had been the pupils and fmends of Neander. 
Many were deeply moved, and wel} might they 
join with the world in mourning for one who had 
| done more than any one to keep pure the religion 
| of Christ hepe in Germany. 
After the benediction was pronounced, every 
|one present, according to the beautiful custom 
here, went to the grave and threw into it a hand- 
ful of dirt, thus assisting at the burial. Slowly, 
and in scattered groups, the crowd dispersed to 
| their various homes. 
How insignificant all the metaphysical contro- 
| versies of the age, the vain teachings of man, ap- 
| peared to us as we stood at the grave-side of 
| Neander. His was a far higher and holier faith 
{from which, like the Evangelist, he never waver- 
jed. In his life, in his death, the belief to which 
he had been converted, his watchword remained 
unchanged. ‘It is the Lord!’’? His body has 
been consigned to the grave, but the sunset glory 
| of his example still illamines our sky, and will 
| for ever light us onward to the path he trod. 
[Corr. of Boston Traveller. 
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“OUR WILLS ARE OURS.” 


We have seldom met with a more beautiful, 
striking, and comprehensive thought, either in 
poetry or prose, than one which is to be found in 
the invocation or prelude of Tennyson’s new 
poem, Jn memoriam. 


“ Our wills sre ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 

It is not often that a thought so far-reaching 
and suggestive is expressed in words so few and 
simple.—lIn the first line, the poet recognizes the 
great fact of the freedom of the human will.as re- 
vealed to consciousness, at the same time that he 
recognizes also the mystery which encircles this 
fact. Butthe second line contains a thought in 
addition, which we wish could be lodged in 
every mind, so that it would come continually to 
the notice of men, and be pondered many times 
a day, and amid all the various business of life. 
Our wills are made free, that we in our own 
freedom, and by our own choice, might subject 
them in willing obedience to the Supreme Will. 
This is the great end for which the will is made 
free, that God's intelligent creatures may have 
the consciousness, and the joy which spring there- 
from, of making a free offering of their wills 
back to Him ; ready at the same time to say, as 





Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor 
students were not only presented with tickets 
to his lectures, but were also often provided by | 
him with money and clothing. Not a farthing | 
of the money received for his lectures ever went 
to supply his own wanis ; it was all given away 
for benevolent purposes. The income from his 
writings was bestowed upon the Missionary, 
Bible and other Socieules, and upon Hospitals. 
Thoughts of himself never seemed to have ob- 
truded upon his mind. He would sometimes 
give away to a poor student all the money he 
had about him at the moment the request was 
made of him, even his new coat, retaining the 
old one for himself. ‘ 

You have known this great man in your 
country more on account of his learning, 
from his books, than in any other way ; 
but here, where he has lived, one finds that his 
private character, his piety, his charity, have dis- 
tinguished him above all others. It would be 
difficult to decide whether the influence of his 
example has not been as great as that of his 
writings upon the thousands of young men who 
have been his pupils. Protestants, Catholics, 
nearly all the leading preachers throughout Ger- 
many have attended his lectures, and all have 
been more or less guided by him. While Phi- 
losophy has been for years attempting to usurp 
the place of Religion, Neander has been the 
chief instrument in combating it, and in keeping 
the true faith constantly before the students. 
Stravss’s celebrated ‘* Life of Jesus’’ created 
almost a revolution in the theological world. 
Atthe time of its appearance the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs consulted Neander’s opin- 
ionas to the propriety of prohibiting its sale in 
Prussia. Neander, who at that time was read- 
ing lectures upon the-Life of Christ, replied that 
as his opinions were in direct opposition to those 
of Strauss, he would write a book, in which he 








would endeavor to confute the dangerous positions 


did the servant of God of old, ** for all things are 
of Thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.”? In the whvle range of our earthly ac- 
tivity, there is no act so great, as when we lay 
down our wills humbly at the feet of Him, who 


| has a right to reign in, and rule over us. [Con- 


gregationalist. 





DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


“Provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring them up 
in the nurture and adm nition of the Lord.”—Eph; vi: 4. 

Whatever differences of natural propensities , 
temper and disposition may exist among children 
and at their birth, it must be acknowledged that 
education, for good or for evil, in a great degree, 
‘*forms the common mind,’’ and determines the 
character. A naturally bad disposition may be 
corrected by wholesome and judicious discipline, 
and a naturally good disposition ruined by a bad 
education. At least these assertions are true in 
the main, making due allowance for extraordina- 
ries. Whata responsibility then, rests on parents! 
They have made themselves instrumental in 
bringing into this state of frailty and temptation 
beings who are designed to live on in the world 
of intelligence to all eternity. For a time, per- 
haps through a long life,they are to dwell here 
on the earth, continually exerting an influence, 
fur better or worse, on those around them. They 
are exposed to sin, vice and disorder on every 
hand. Their characters are formed in the midst 
of many evil influences. They are to grow up 
blessings or curses to themselves, their friends 
and their race. And when they have gone from 
this clime of flesh and sense, they are to pass 
through an unknown period of retribution, ac- 
cording to their works and character on the 
earth. What characters they shall torm, what 
general course they are to take, what dangers 
they shal! experience or escape, what good or 
evil they shall do in the world, what blessings 


or curses they shall be to mankind, what death 
they shall die, what happiness or misery they 
shall experience after death in the age of righte- 
ous judgment—depends, in a great measure on 
their early training, their education the man- 
ner in which they are treated and nurtured by 
their parents! Who can think of this and not 
tremble? Parents, fathers, mothers, who among 
us are sufficient for these things? Can it be 
amiss that your attention is awakened to your 
solemn duties—to a sense of the esponsibility 
which rests on all parents! We are the natural 
tutors and guardians of these embryo immortals. 
We are the immediate authors of their existence. 
God has placed them in our hands at our own 
request, and he now requires us to take proper 
care of them—not of their bodies only, but of 
their souls Among all the other accounts which 
he will call us to render of our stewardship, this 
isone of the greatest importance. We have 
voluntarily, though perhaps inconsiderately, as- 
sumed the responsibility, and cannot now recede. 
The account will ultimately be demanded, and 
we must render it. [Practical Christian. 








The following extracts are from the touching 
and beautiful and most appropriate Sermon, by 
Mr. Robbins, just printed for private circulation. 
lt was called furth by an event which made a 
profound impression, not only on the imme- 
diate friends, bowed down under the weight of a 
double bereavement, but on the whole commu- 
nity. We trust that we violate no propriety in 
reprinting some paragraphs from the discourse, 
which give expression to the more general feel- 
ings excited by the occasion. 


THE VOICES OF THE DEAD. 


Blessed is he who contemplates and communes 
with the dead. No intercourse with the living 
is so elevating or so sweet. No teachers teach 
like them. No lips are touched with such per- 
suasive eloquence as those that cannot open to 
emit a sound. No expression of the animated 
countenance is so affecting as the meek compo- 
sure of that which is reposing so still in its deep 
sleep. Never did those hands bless us more 
than now that they are folded motionless, as 
in prayer, upon the unconscious breast. Never 
were such deep and pure thoughts stirred in Jiv- 
ing converse with our friend, as are awakened 
now in the presence of his cold remains. Oh! 
how much have they missed of holy and happy 
influence, who have buried their dead, without 
opening their hearts to the instructions they 
might have conveyed; without composing the 
spirit to commune with them; without seeking 
retirement from the noisv world long enough and 
deep enough to hear their voices ! 


EVANESCENCE OF EARTH. 


How different it is to preach and to realize 
the evanescence of earth! We often proclaim that 
truth with sincerity and with feeling, but not 
with the vivid conception, not with the conviction 
of its reality, that possesses us in the presence of 
our dead. They are gone! We are all going! 
‘** Pilgrims and sojourners,’’ says the Old Scrip- 
ture ; ‘* Pilgrims and sojourners,”’ the fluttering 
heart replies. ‘* We have here no continuing 
city,’’ the words of inspiration have taught us; 
** No continuing city,’’ is echoed from the vacan- 
cy within ; “‘ No continuing city,” is the respon- 
sive admonition of those, who, bound to a better 
country, have vanished from our straining sight 
more speedily thaa ‘‘ the swift ships.’’ ‘‘ What 
is your life? ’’ the heavenly teacher has asked us 
from our childhood up. Now we anticipate his 
answer: ‘“‘Jtisevenasavapor.’ . . . 
How brief our earthly home! Its inmates, for 
one cause or another, pass but over its thresh- 
hold, and return no more. Its associations are 
broken, and cannot be renewed. Its roof decays, 
and strangers build upon its foundations. New 
names appear upon its doors, or are carved on its 
ancestral trees. New faces are seen at its win- 
dows. New voices are heard in the Kaunts of 
our childhood’s play. New hearts deat warmly 
around its glowing hearth. Sweet dream! Only 
adream! Yesterday, it seemed to us a reality. 
It is but a picture of the memory now. 

But is it all a dream? Is it only in remem- 
hbrancet We look again at our dead. We re- 
call their latest looks,—their parting words. 
We saw no signs of fading love. We caught no 
evidence of decaying joy. We heard no dreary 
lament, prophetic of a perpetual desolation. 
Their last look was like that of the long-absent, 
when he nears his native land. Their last word 
was home, uttered not in despair, but hope. 
‘* They died in faith, having afar off seen the 
promises; persuaded of them and embracing 
them; declaring plainly that they were seeking 
a country,—that they looked for a city that 
re foundations, whose builcer and maker is 
zod.”’ 
That heavenly city, how plainly they beheld 
as they drew near toit! he mild light shining 
from its pearly gates, how clearly was it reflect- 
ed upon us in their aspiring smile ! Quickly they 
left us ; for they are going home. On the shore 
of their short exile, which our friendship had 
helped to lighten, they lingered only for g part- 
ing embrace and a parting benediction, ere, wav- 
ing adieu, they loosed from earth, and made all 
haste to heaven. How plainly they declared that 
they sought a country—a better country—the 
soul’s native clime—a deareghome! Over that home 
no change cometh. From its peaceful gates we 
shall go out no more. ‘The ties that are woven 
there shall never be unwound. There no anti- 
cipation of parting shall mar the joy of our com- 
munion. ‘There no strange forms shall displace 
the objects of our Jove. There no virtue shall 
fade, no aspiration be disappointed, no pure friend- 
ship fail, no service of kindness be wanting. 
Over that garden no cold wind shall blow ; but 
our bower of love shall be twined with amaran- 
thine branches, and gales of immortal life keep 
our joys in perpetual bloom. 
That home is ready ior us always. That gar- 
den of life waits for our coming. Our Father is 
there ; our Reédemer is there ; our parents, our 
kindred, our old companions, are there. Blessed 
seats, unimagined delights, arein preparation for 
us. An innumerable company of those who love 
us, long but for our participation to contemplate 
their Wr What boots it, then, how fast we 
got Why should we marvel that infant spirits 
are so often drawn upward by the mighty attrac- 
tion of celestial love ! Why should we murmur, 
when the friend of our bosom yields to this un- 
wearied constraint, and takes his flight to heav- 
ent Why should we call it untimely, when 
blooming youth bounds away from our fond em- 
braces to angelic bands? ‘‘ Man goeth to his 
Lone Home.’’? Why, then, should ** the mourn- 
ers go about the streets !”’ j 


RECEPTION OF THE THOUGHT OF DEATH. 


A distinguished German, whose heart was as 
warm and true as his intellect was bold, wrote 
thus in his diary concerning the impressions of a 
certain evening :—** This has been the weight- 
iest evening of my life ; for the thought of death 
has come home to me.’’ He who cannot sym- 
pathize with this experience understands but Jit- 
tle of the true grandeur of life. The idea of death 
pres: .ts itself more or less frequently to every 
mind. The thought of it comes up occasionally 
even tothe most careless and busy. But it 1s 
often only superficially regarded, partially enter- 
tained, obscurely and distantly contemplated, it 
not hastily dismissed. Comparatively seldom 
is it received, realized. But, when it is received, 
the result cannot be otherwise than weighty. The 
whole nature of the recipient will feel it,and feel it 
deeply. The hour will be a marked hour, The 
whole future of the individual will be affected by 
it. Existence can never again be abandoned to 
trifling. A sense of seriousness and grandeur, 
more or less influential, will thenceforth reside in 
the heart. Life will havea different aspect, 








duty a profounder meaning, and the temporal and 
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Whe eternal more or tess change places as sub- 
stantial and shadowy. 

‘The change thus produced, the new feeling 
and purpose thus awakened, are strikingly de- 
scribed by the writer alluded to, in the remainder 
of the passage from which I have quoted : 
«* Henceforth, my brothers, I will love you more. 
I will create for you more joys. _I will give up 
my selfish employments, let alone my ambitious 
plans, and direct my powers to do you good. 
Are not these the feelings natura! to the heart, 
when the thought of death is realized! + 
it not strike through our selfishness as with : 
sword 2 Does it not dash our ambitions projects ° 
Does it not turn the heart to thoughts and deeds 
ofcharityt Does it not quicken the pulse of benev- 
olence? Does it not stir the wish to be useful ? 
Does it not make us ashamed of low desires and 
mean passions ! Does it not kindle aspiration after 
the highest good! Does it not prompt and nerve 
the soul to seek and to do that which cannot die ! 
‘So short a time to live !’—is not this the feeling 
which the thought of death brings with it: ‘ So 
short a time to spend on earth ! shall I not spend 
it well t So little while in this body, to serve my 
friends! shall I not improve it in doing them 
goodt What is indestructible, save the good I 
dot What is worth living for, save the benefit 
of my brethren, and the blessedness of blessing 
others !” 
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CONCLUSION OF PROF. WEBSTER’S 
CAREER. 

Terrible to contemplate as the close of the last 
act of this awful tragedy has been, the surround- 
ing community will probably find a source of re- 
lief, and an oceasion for gratitude, in the fact that 
it isclosed. The murder,—the arrest,—the trial 
and sentence,—the second investigation before 
the Council, with the confession,—and the execu- 
tion on the scaffold ;—just five acts in this actual 
drama of lite and death, crime and penalty. 

We have no disposition to enlarge here afresh 
on the admonitory lessons of this distressing sub- 
ject. Without any wish to shrink from it, out 
of achildish or over-exquisite sensitiveness of 
nerve, we yet feel ourselves more than justified 
in dismissing it now with no extended or elabor- 
ate discussion. Afier a full and frequent pre- 
sentation of the appropriate moral warnings and 
suggestions inevitably growing out of the sad 
history, both in uncounted public journals, in- 
cluding our own, and we presume in most of the 
pulpits of the land,—warnings and suggestions 
of almost unparalleled variety and compass to be 
connected with any single deed of guilt,—em- 
bracing the dangers of uncontrolled passions, the 
treachery of indulged appetite, the cumulative 
mischiefs of a dishonestly expensive style of liv- 
ing, the tremendors accountability that impends 
over the smallest transactions, the incalculable 
effects of small indulgences of temper, the insuf- 
ficiency of intellectual training and social rank 
without moral principle, the hollowness of fair 
appearances, the folly of the man demented by a 
remorseful conscience, the self-exposing tenden- 
cies of sin, the impotence of the most cunning 
falsehood, the subtle marks of fraud that will 
creep into the most careful and emphatic fabrica- 
tions of dishonesty, the certainty of God's slight- 
est agencies for detection and the skilfulness of 
man’s, the indirect benefits conferred by scientific 
discoveries, the uuspeakable value of simple truth 
in every exigency, the social and sympathetic 
horrors occasioned by a shocking enormity, the 
honor and dignity that accrue to faithful officers 
and jurymen and upright magistrates, and the 
beneficent secarity guranteed by our laws,—noth- 
ing seems to remain to be added here. Indeed, 
lessons so obvious, to the least reflecting minds, 
scarcely need a formal enforcement or interpre- 
tation. 

Among the secondary thoughts occasioned by 
the final scenes of this history, we have been im- 
pressed, we must say, with the unspeakable 
preciousness of simple good sense, — good 
taste, good judgment, good tact. It is only 
necessary to imagine the offensive and disgusting 
spectacles that might have been presented at the 
execution, as well as before and after it, if the 
management of the religious and other ceremonies 
had been committed to weak and foolish mca, to 
see how deeply the community are indebted to 
the judicious and carefal counsels of a few per- 
sons,—among whom it will be not indelicate or 
invidious to mention particularly Dr. Putnam, 
Prof. Walker, and Mr. Sohier. Instead of the 
order and quietness that marked these melan- 
choly yet intensely exciting proceedings, there 
might have been a needless stimulus to a morbid 
curiosity, jarring expressions, indecorous inter- 
ruptions, and a degree of publicity as much for- 
bidden by the intrinsic proprieties as by a decent 
respect for the feelings of the heaviest and bit- 
terest mourners that the earth bears un its bosom. 
Nothing can he more injurious to the real inter- 
ests of religion, and a due reverence for sacred 
things,—to say nothing of civil peace and restraints 
from contagious crime,— than what is called 
making a case of a dying culprit, whether re- 
pentant or obdurate. If we may refer to 
testimony of the most private character, there 
was a touching seclusion and serenity attending 
the final disposition of the body, and the last 
funeral observances, that went far to dispel the 
inevitable horrors that had gone before. 


We copy, in our department of general intel- 
ligence, the main features of the account of the 
execution in the Evening Transcript, the most 
complete and exact report given. Much credit 
and many thanks are due from all Christian men 
for the entire regularity of measures, self-posses- 
sion, dignity, promptitude, and solemnity, ob- 
served by the High Sheriff and the officers of the 
jail. While hundreds of thousands of hearts 
were beating with a quickened pulse, from end 
to end of the wide country,—at the appointed 
hours and during the preceding night,—while 
millions of nerves were tortured, invalids were 
suffering aggravations of their pain, and the 
stoutest frames tossing in troubled dreams,—the 
course of events in the dreary centre around 
which all this emotion revolved was calm, steady, 
deliberate, and altogether just. 

Should it not weigh something, now, though 
never so little, for the mitigation of our jndg- 
ment on the offender’s guilt, the softening of our 
charity and the quickening of our compassion, 
that he won all those who saw him most in the 
last few weeks to a profound regard and even 
affection for him, by the simplicity, firmness, and 
apparent sincerity of his demeanor, as well as by 
the considerate kindness of his intercourse with 
them; that he sought in the most fervent terms 
for the forgiveness of those he had most fearfully 
wronged ; and above all that he is now gone from 
before the bar of human opinions to his account 
with the Eternal Searcher of hearts? 

We cannot bring these remarks to an end with- 
out a slight expression of our cordial appreciation 
of the singular ability, fidelity, and Christian ten- 
derness, with which our esteemed friend and 
brother, Rev. Dr. Putaam, has dorne himself 
through all the delicate and trying duties of his 
difficult situation. 


= — 
SINS GREGARIOUS. 


The most awful penalty of sin, is to be found in 
the fact that one sin almost inevitably pushes the 
guilty man forward into another. If when the 
wrong act were done, there was an end, or, at any 
rate, if all was over when some specific penalty had 
been endured, it would be comparatively of light 
moment. The terrible fact is, that it isnot then 
allover. The first consequence of a wrong act is 
not merely that it subjects one to some particular 
outward suffering, but that it lowers and debases 
the general tone of the moral feelings. The man 
sinks under its weight to a lower moral level. The 
next consequence is that he finds himself drawn 
into other sins. The plague once in, it spreads be- 
yond the ship which brought it, to the whole region 
round about. A falsehood requires a dozen more 
to hide it, and worstof all, dooms a man to the de- 
basing consciousness of a false life. The boy that 
extracts from the drawer of his employer the means 
of buying a pleasure otherwise out of his reach, is 
not likely to stop there He casts about for false- 
hoods with which to avert suspicion ; impunity 
leads him to plunge deeper into dishonesty; new 
guilt requires new means of concealment ; habitu- 
al deception is practised, books are altered, sus- 
picion cast on others, and before long, he who late- 
ly was innocent, becomes utterly depraved and rot- 
ten. Ifhe seeks the places of guilty pleasures, 
he becomes linked in with discreditable and bad 
companions, he loses his taste for the society of 
the pure and upright, and in a brief time can do 
habitually, what he would once have rather died 
than have done, In the history of guilt, it is sur- 
prising how large a part of the worst crimes grow 
directly out of, and are intended to cover, preced- 
ing acts of wrong. The housebreaker sets a house 
on fire, to conceaka theft. One who has been guil- 
ty of a dishonesty, endeavors to blot out the evi- 
dence of it in the blood of the injured man. Thus 
one crime prepares the way for another, by linking 
one in with corrupt associates, by alienating him 
from the ways and habits and companions of vir- 
tuous life, and by a fatality which seems to doom 
him who has once entered an evil way, and who 
does not stop and repent at once, to the necessity 
of going on farther. In that path he can never 
stand still. He must go backward the hard road 
of repentance, or forward in the way of guilt, de- 
ception and ruin. The man who opens his heart 
to one sin, finds a hundred rush in as its compan- 
ions. Itis with him as it was with Gernando in 
Tasso,— 
“ The hidden devil that lies in close await 

To win the fort of unbelieving man, 

Found entry there where ire undid the gate, 
And in his bosom unperceived ran ; 
It filled his heart with malice, strife and hate, 
It made him rage, blaspheme, sweur, curee and ban, 


Invisible it still attends him near, 
And thus each minute whispereth in his ear.” 





THE REJECTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Men are falsely said to reject Christian‘ty. 
Can one reject the laws of this Commonwealth 
or this country, and yet continue to live within 
its borderst This we know is nominally done 
by here and there a fanatical despiser of the 
powers that be. But such men make a vain pro- 
fession of non-allegiance. Let them once vio- 
olate the law and they feel its power, and learn 
that it holds their liberty, prosperity and life 
within its grasp. They can escape it only by 
making themselves exiles. But from the com- 
monwealth of God whither shall one flee? How 
elude the Omniscient eye, or pass from beneath 
the Omnipotent arm? Till this can be done, no 
man can reject Christianity. All that can be 
done isto illustrate its truth in the history of a 
ruined and lost soul. Hence infidelity can never 
be harmless, even if sincere. With regard to the 
Divine law, the maxim of jurisprudence, Igno- 
rantia legis neminem excusat,* holds good ; for 
it isthe law of human nature which cannot be 
violated without essential damage to the soul's 
peace and happiness, therefore the disavowal of 
Christianity, with whatever show of ingenuous- 
ness, is in no case to be regarded as a matter of 
slight moment. It is of immeasurable impor- 
tance that one recognize in full those conditions 
of being, under which he must needs live, die, 
and live again and forever. God alone knows 
the fearful loss which must be sustained by the 
soul, which is led by sophistry or indifference to 
disown in form the law which in fact it is inca- 
paple of rejecting,--to deny in words the great 
Teacher, whose precepts point out the only safe 
path in life and the sure way to a happy immor- 
tality. 


* Ignorance of the law excuses none. 





RIDICULE THE TEST OF TRUTH. 


Popular proverbs indeed some:imes embody the 
best wisdom and maturest experience of ages, but 
full as often transmit and perpetuate fallacies and 
We believe that the proverb which we 
have made our caotion, is of very injurious ten- 
dency, and so far as it is confided in, is prejudical 
to the worthiest objects of faith and reverence. So 
far is ridicule from being the most perfect test of 
the true and the good, that there is nothing too 
sure or too sacred to be made ridiculous. How 
easy is it to set forth the most indubitable truths of 
science, the Copernican system for instance, o-: the 
theory of gravitation, in a style of burlesque, which 
would lead an uneducated mind to reject them as 
absurd! In the Comic Blackstone, those maxims 
of the law which are founded upon eternal princi- 
ples of equity are made no less ridiculous, than 
those which are questionable, false or puerile. On 
moral and religious subjects, the mixed characters 
of the best men afford abundant room for the ridi- 
cule of what is in itself unquestionably good. Sin- 
cere p.ety, as it exists in the heart, cannot indeed 
be ludicrous ; but its expression or manifestation 
may become so through the ignorance or false taste 
of its bestexemplars. And the comic associations, 
which cluster about men’s manners, cleave more 
or less to their whole characters. Scott and Wil- 
son, in their delineations of the Covenantess, des- 
cribe precisely the same moral and religious attri- 
butes ; but, while Wilson groups around them all 
the associations of nature and circumstance that 
can give dignity and beauty tothe picture, Scott 
makes the holiest and noblest portions of their char- 
acters ludicrous by transcribing all their harmless, 
yet laughable peculiarities of dress, speech and 
manners. Whilea ready wit may thus make the 
most praiseworthy traits of character ludicrous by 
their divorce from taste and refinement, it can on 
the other hand cast ridicule on the most tasteful 
and appropriate expressions of religious feeling, by 
contrasting them with the careless or hypocritical 
lives of those whose goodness consists wholly in 
profession. The very beauty of holiness when ex- 
hibited iu such connections, excites a strong sense 
of incongruity, and offers a broad mark for jeers 
and scoffs. 

Then again, ridicule may be poured upon good- 
ness from sources over which the good man him- 
self has no contol. We cannot conceive that the 
shaft of railing or scorn could have found any ac- 
cessible point in the person of the all-perfect Re. 
deemer, and those who sought his society for cap- 
tious purposes went away saying, “ Never man 
spake like him ;” yet multitdues were no doubt 
deterred from giving serious heed to his instruc- 
tions by their ludicrous associations with the un- 
couth garb, dialect and manners of the derided Gal- 
ileans. 

Let it be remembered also how easy it is to ap- 
ply to any worthy trait of character a false name, 


falsities. 





derived from some folly or sin, that is near enough 


to it to be its caricature, Thus prudence may be de- 
rided under the name of cowardice, and frugality 
under that of meanness. Rigid, may easily be rep- 
resented as morbid, conscienti , Sincere and 
well-timed religious profession or utterance may 
be stigmatized as cant. That charity, which be- 
lieves all things and hopes all things, may be 
sneered at as weak ¢redulity. Zeal may be made 
to seem rashness, and strictness, intolerance. 
Then too, a virtue may be ridiculed by select. 
ing for remark its lesser, and suppressiag its more 
prominent features. Thus, in the life of a rigidly 
circumspect and conscientious man, there are nu- 
merous little abstinences in doubtful matters, 
which, stated by themselves, would trom their pal- 
triness excite mirth; and yet, as viewed in con- 
nection with his whole manner of life, they only 
carry out in detail the symmetry and beauty of his 
character, which without them would lack consis- 
tency and delicacy ot finish. It is said of Oberlin, 
that he extended his conscientiousness so far, as to 
be unwilling to misshape or slight a single letter 
in writing. This by itself sounds ridiculous ; yet, 
as belonging to a life pervaded by the sense of du- 
ty, and consecrated to the greatest, while careful of 
the least obligations of the divine law, it only adds 
to our impression of the perfectness of his charac- 
ter. Many of the little things, that are done or 
omitted in a Christian family in the sacred observ- 
ances ofthe Sabbath, might provoke a smile; yet 
they all have their place and office in facilitating 
or perfecting the essential arrangements of domes- 
tic piety. 

It must yet farther be considered, that the posi- 
tion occupied by him who plies the weapons of 
ridicule may render objects, which are absolutely 
destitute of any ludicrous element, relatively lu- 
dicrous. Thus the mere pleasure-hunter tacitly 
assumes that outward gratifica.ion is the great end 
of life; and, that assumption granted, there are 
none of the higher demands of Christian duty that 
do not at once become ridiculous, and all religious 
concern or anxiety seems the height of absurdity. 
So tooadetermined and devoted worldling as- 
sumes that the aims and ends of business are the 
highest interests of man, and on that ground he 
has a right to ridicule all spirituality, all disinter- 
estedness, all scrupulous integrity, all sacrifice of 
gain to principle. Thus also, the bond slave of 
fashion occupies a position, from which religious 
soberness, seriousness and earpestness, concern 
for the soul, living for eternity, seem utterly ludi- 
crous, and are always liable to be represented as 
worthy of ridicule. Incongruity is always ridicu- 
lous ; and to every man that which 1s incongruous 
with his own modes of thinking and feeling seems 
ridiculous, and may with a ready wit be made to 
appear so. This isa point of great importance in 
its practical aspects. It was said of old that an 
orator ought to be, first of all, a good man. Still 
more should a wit, in order to aim his ridicule 
where it belongs, be a good man,—otherwise what 
he can turn into jest, because itis incongruous 
with his own character, may belong to the highest 
and most sacred harmonies of duty and virtue. 








RUTH. 


There is perhaps no ancient record which less 
needs external proof of its authenticity, than this 
beautiful pastoral, so redolent is it throughout ot 
the blended rudeness and refinement, simplicity 
and nobleness of patriarchal times and manners. 
The portrait of Boaz, the princely husbandman, 
his unstudied courtesy, his profuse hospitality, 
his munificent charity, the self-sacrifice of Ruth, 
and the unexacting love of Naomi, are all be- 
yond the aim of fiction, and cannot but have 
been drawn from life. But there is one cireum- 
stance, seldom adverted to, which bears un- 
answerable historical testimony to the truth of 
the narrative. Ruth was a Moabitess. and, ac- 
cording to venerable Jewish tradition, nearly al- 
lied to the royal family. When her illustrious 
descendant, David, was hunted like a wild beast 
by Saul, and all his kindred were marked for 
vengeance, he wentto the King of Moab, and 
said, ** Let my father and mother, 1 pray thee, 
come forth, and be with you, till 1 know what 
God will do for me ;’’ and the King gave them 
shelter and protection. Now the story of Ruth 
and this incident related in the first book of Sam- 
uel are the only instances, in which Israe] and 
Moab appear in any other relations than those of 
implacable enmity. Must not the two be con- 
nected ? Must not the fragrant memory of Ruth's 
virtues have lingered in the Jand of her birth, no 
less than in that of her adoption, so that for her 
sake David could claim an asylum for his pa- 
rents? These two books, bearing incontrovert- 
ible marks of having been written by different 
authors, thus furnish valid evidence, each in be- 
half of the authenticity of the other. 





Strange Incidents attending a Death. 


The following is a statement of facts as they 
occurred,—as simple and short as we can make 
it. It would be easy to give wide play to senti- 
ment and fancy, in connection with so striking 
and unusual an occurence. Superstition might 
attach to it irrational fears, or hopes as ground- 
less. We confess we hardly know what to do 
with events like these ourselves—breaking in, as 
they do, upon the settled order of our experience, 
ana startling us with some new exception to the 
common course of our observations. They evi- 
dently belong to no syste.n of distinct and intel- 
ligible communication from the other world to 
this. It is not easy to imagine a satisfactory 
plan of spiritual disclosures to which they would 
be harmoniously adjusted. In that sense they 
teach nothing ; and yet to us they appear capa- 
ble,—all inexplicable and exceptional as they 
clearly are, and though we cannot take the first 
step towards interpreting them,—they appear 
capable of leaving us more pure, more reveren- 
tial, and more believing, than they find us. We 
rejoice in a Religion which does not exclude 
from among its subordinate confirmations the 
vaguest and most unintelligible :nysteries, nor 
forbid even creatures less than human to be hum- 
ble and dumb witnesses to its spiritual promises. 

A gentleman, with some friends, was Jately 
rambling over the rocks, near the water, in one 
of our sea-shore towns. His attention was pre- 
sently attracted by a robin, full grown, and appa- 
rently quite unhurt, running in his path, flitting 
about his feet, and, contrary to the proverbially 
shy instinct of that bird, keeping very near him. 
He took it up in his hand, fondled it, patted its 
feathers, and, after showing it to the party, and 
remarking on its singular tameness, tossed it 
into the air. The next day, this gentleman, 
having put out from the adjacent beach ina boat, 
with four others, for a sail—on his rewrn, and 
when within sight of Jand, by the capsizing of 
the boat, or a sudden Jeak sprung in her, was 
drowned with all his companions. His body was 
recovered, and a few days afterwards was buried, 
in a cemetery some twenty or thirty miles dis- 
tant from the scene of the disaster. 

The day after the burial, the grave was visited 
by his wife and hisdaughter. As they approach- 
ed the spot, they were in hesitation for a mo- 
ment,—not being familiar with the place,— 
which, of several new-made graves, was the one 
they were seeking. At this instant a tame but 
sprightly robin ran on the ground before them, 
and stood by them before thé grave of the hus- 





band and father. One of them took it up and 
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caressed it, and after some remark about the sin- 
gularity of its conduct, let it go—when it flew 
down, alighted on the raised mound over the 
grave, and laid itself close to the earth. The 
daughter immediately took it up again, and it 
was dead. 





REVELATION. 


Revelation means unveiling. It denotes the dis- 
closure of old truth, not the creation of new. In 
this sense it i¢ peculiarly applicable to Christiani- 
ty, which is simply an exposition of the constitu- 
tion, essential relations and fundamental laws of 
the human soul. It was not new when Christ re- 
vealed it. It had always been the religion of 
heaven, Angels and ransomed men had, in their 
higher state of being, owned its traths and kept its 
laws,—otherwise heaven would not have been 
heaven. There is nota principle of the gospel, 
which couldever have been dispensed with ina 
community of pure and happy spirits. Nor yet 
were its principles new in their operation in this 
world, though the earlier revelation of them had 
been imperfect and fragmentary. There never 
was a time, when men’s well-being and happiness 
did not depend on the degree of their conformity to 
the law of Christ ; while the loathsome forms of 
vice in the ancient world, together with the deso- 
lation and misery which they created, exhibited the 
inevitable working of the same law in its retribu- 
tive penalties. Thus had man been subject to the 
attraction of gravitation in every mechanical oper- 
ation, nay, in every movement of the foot or arm, 
from creation downward, though none knew it till 
two or three centuries ago. We adduce this view, 
in opposition to that in which Christianity is repre- 
sented aga technical, artificial system, an after- 
thought of the Deity. We like the title of the 
skeptical book, “ Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tion ;”’ and there is no other cons deration, on 
which it so strongly commends itself to our rever- 
ence, as that which presents it as the divinely writ- 
ten physwlogy of man’s spiritual and immortal 
nature. 


EXPERIENCING RELIGION. 


We like this phrase, but dislike the way in 
which it is commonly used, which implies that 
some men experience religion, while others do 
not. Every man experiences religion ;—if not 
its joys, its penalties,—if not to his salvation, to 
his condemnation and woe. Our whole lives are 
a prolonged experience of Christianity, in the 
constant operation of its laws and realization of 
its sanctions. Thus there can be no truer reli- 
gious experience, than that of the man, to whom 
it was said when he commenced life, **Seek first 
first the kingdom of God,’’ but who judged 
otherwise, sought other things first, and found 
them too, so that he is a mark for the envy of 
hundreds and is currently said to have all that 
heart could wish ; yet care never leaves his 
brow, his air is that of one who nurses some 
hidden grief, and, as the mists of age gather 
around him, nota ray of light breaks in upon 
them from a higher sphere of being. Is not 
he experiencing religion in that fundamental ar- 
ticle of its law,—‘‘He that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ?’’ What but 
a most fearful religious experience is that of 
the profligate, still in the prime of life, whose 
already sensualized countenance, enfeebled en- 
ergies, dismantled intellect, and remorseful con- 
sciousness, bear the inscription, to be read of 
all mea ;—-‘*The wages of sin is death !”’ 
fine, the place which every man occupies as a 
mcral being, the measure of his happiness or 





shall last, duty requires them to be ever active in 
doing good. ' 

Never should t ourselves with any 
morat or religious association that we cannot give 
the time and attention which it requires—or per- 
mit any trifling engagement to keep us from the 
post of duty. 

Whatever work we engage in, let us have our 
heart in it, and then we shall not falter or faint, 
till the victory is won. E. 


we con 








NORMAL SCHOOL AT BRIDGEWATER. 


It was our privilege to visit this excellent 
schoo] week before Jast, and we cannot resist the 
inclination to speak of the favorable impression 
made upon us. Mr. Tillinghast has now been 
at its head ten years, during which time six hun- 
dred pupils have gone out from it as teachers. 
The government is mild but strict ; the instruc- 
tion exact and thorough. We have never been 
in a school which we should be so ready to hold 
up as a medel school, and have known no teach- 
er whose influence over his pupils was more en- 
tirely what we should wish it to be than Mr. 
Tillinghast’s. You feel on entering the doors 
that there is a moral and intellectual atmosphere 
pervading the place—an enthusiasm in the cause 
of education—a wide-awake, active, energetic 
zeal seeking here to strengthen itself by the wis- 
est methods of instruction and the highest princi- 
ples of duty. 

Sixty young persons are every year brought 
under these influences, and after being fora year 
subjects of this training, afé scattered abroad as 
teachers through the land. Each pupil thus be- 
comes asa teacher the centre of a new sphere, 
diffusing knowledge, awakening new interest, 
and extending improved methods of instruction. 
Our public schools through the country are al- 
ready sensibly benefited, and the improvement 
must go on with an accelerated progress. 

The annual meetings of the old scholars of 
the Normal School are of the most interesting 
and useful character,—old friends coming from 
all quarters to encourage, stimu!ate and instruct 
one another, to meet their common benefactor 
and strengthen his heart, and to infuse new zeal 
and a new sense of the moral dignity of their 
calling into the minds of those just entering upon 
their studies. We can hardly over-estimate the 
value of such gatherings,—still less the value of 
such schools. No step, we believe, has been 
taken during the present century, which promis- 
es more for the education and, through that, for 
the best improvement of the community in which 
we live than the establishment of Normal 
Schools, 


VINDICTIVE PUNISHMENTS. 


If our correspondent J. F. will refer again tothe 
article which he comments upon, he -vill find that 
we maintain precisely what he is contending for. 
All that we undertook to say in our leading edi- 
torial, August 3, was, that while the written 
law of Christ remained unchanged, the views of 
men, respecting its requirements, have under- 
gone great changes. ‘‘ Vindictive punishments,’ 
we said, ‘‘until recently, have been regarded as 
in accordance with the Divine will and example, 
and the law of retaliation has been deemed as 
much a law of the Gospel as if Christ had not 
We stated what we considered 
a fact, but without the remotest idea of justifying 
it. Indeed the practice referred to was condemn- 
ed by the whole purport of our article. With re- 
gard to the question whether Christ did or did not 





abrogated it.”’ 





his misery, the amount of moral power, to which 
his one talent, five or ten, has increased or 
dwindled, are all items of religious experience, 
—they,paye been determined, they determine 
themselvég every hour by the laws of Christianity. 





MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


An annual meeting of persons of both sexes and 
from all parts of the country, engaged in teaching 
vocal music, has just taken place in Boston. They 
numbered over one thousand, and were in session 
the whole of the past week. 

They have had during a part of each day, a sort 
of Musical Normal School. The rest of the time 
has been devoted tothe performance of music, 
generally ofa high order. We are not disposed 
to complain that some of it was of indifferent qual- 
ity, because the demand for such unwholesome 
musical food is diminishing, and the improved 
taste which these meetings encourage, will certainly 
in the end rejectit. Perhaps objection may be 
made to the interested objets which the promoters 
of these meetings have, in the introduction of their 
own books to the public, new ones being produced 
for each Convention ; but practically it is of little 
consequence If the books are good, the more we 
have ‘he better, and if bad, they are in a fair way 
to be exposed. In point of fact they improve, be- 
ing doubtless aided by the trialto which each 
year’s Convention subjects them. 

Whatever may be the temporary objects of the 
Association, they are very likely to be lost sight of 
as the meetings increase in importance, til] finaily 
w2 may come to havea great Annual Festival 
like those which are held in Germany. However 
this may be, the effect of one thousand teachers of 
music coming together every year must be to add 
dignity to their calling, and tend greatly to purify 
and advance the musical taste of the country. 





[For the Register. ] 


ACTIVITY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


When the professed friends of any moral or 
spiritual reform are cold and inactive in the work, 
contenting themselves with having it known in 
the community that they are fnendly to these 
movements, then the reform will not prosper, or 
accomplish us work. Such persons wish well to 
the cause; bat put forth no efiort on their part to 
promote its onward progress. There are too many 
such in the world—were it not so, the principles of 
morality and religion would be more widely diffus- 
ed and find additional supporters and adherenis. 

You will find some such in almost every moral 
or religious assoviation—who, with the excitement 
of the moment, or with the desire of appearing 
benevolent, have enlisted in its ranks ; but aftera 
while, the novelty of the thing wears away, and 
they absent themselves from its meetings, and 
take no active part whatever in the movements. 

Again, there are other philanthropists, who, at 
the approach of the warm season, think that they 
can leave the work till the cool weather, and 
rest in inglorious ease during this part of the year. 
This is a strange doctrine. Do not souls need to 
be saved—do not children need to be instructed in 
our Sunday Schools—do not men need to be re- 
claimed from the paths of viee and dissipation ? 
Do not ali these things need to be done in summer 
as well as winter? Unceasing, untiring action is 
necessary to carry any good work to a successful 
issue. 

In political movements it is seen that the party 
who is the most active in spreading its principles 
is generally the most successful. How much 
more zealously should we labor in those move- 
ments which have for their object the moral and 
spiritual happiness of our fellow-men! Neither 
should we relax our efforts because the results do 
not flow at once from our labors, but ever press 
onward and upward, nothing daunted or discour- 
aged. 

They who are faithful will at all seasons be 
found at their posts, remembering that while life 





| anoul any part of the old dispensation, we would 
| ask our friend J. F. what our Saviour meant 
| when he told the Jews, that Moses, because of 
ithe hardness of their hearts, allowed certain 
thingst Does it not mean that certain things 
were permitted temporarily, in the Mosaic sys. 
tem because men were not then prepared for 
anything better? 





Died on Sunday morning, September Ist, Mrs. 
Furza Susan Quincy, aged 77, and for more 
| than fifty-three years the wife of Hon. Josiah 
| Quiney. Mrs. Quiney was a rare example of 
| fidelity and devotedness in al] the relations of 
life. The almost public position which she so 
| long occupied seemed only to strengthen her do- 
| mestic affections. Her extreme devotion tothrow 
| immediately around her, did not prevent her 
| identifying herself with her husband in his pub- 
lic labors; while the private calls of chartiy 
found her sympathies always alive and her hand 
ready. We remember with peculiar interest, 
| her attention to sick and friendless students in 
college, who were looked after by her with a 
motver’s kindness. Her children may well arise 
up and call her blessed ; her husband well may 
praise her ; and many who knew and respected 
her while living, will continue to cherish her 
memory with pleasant thoughts and grateful 
benedictions. 








We learn that Rev. George L. Prentiss has 
accepted the unanimous call from the 2d Presby- 
terian Church in Newark, N. J. to become asso- 
ciate Pastor with Rev. Dr. Condit, and has ten- 
dered Ais resignation as Pastor of the Trinitarian 
Church in this city.—[New Bedford Mercury. 

We do not know why differences in regard 
to some religious questions should prevent our 
expressing the sympathy we feel both for Mr. 
Prentiss and for the Society which he is leaving. 
His ministry has been a useful and successful 
one. His fidelity in his duties has won for him 
the warmest attachment of his parishioners, 
while his social worth, his superior abilities, and 
the purity of his character have secured general 
respect. 





[For the Register.] 
HENRY DORR. 


Henry Dorr, who died lately at Keene, N. H. 
at the age of 70, was the youngest of a large 
family of brothers, several of whom, of well 
known worth and respectability, survive him, 
with the eldest, Mr. John Dorr, of Boston at 
their head. After an arduous and for the most 
part successful experience in sea life, Capt. H. 
Dorr retired, some twenty-five years ago, to the 
beautiful village above mentioned. 

The character of his mind shrewd, honest, 
and exact, his dispesition amiable, lively, and 
hearty in his hospitable mansion, Mr. D. 
enjoyed, but not selfishly, the leisure and 
ease allotted to the latter half of his days. 
Devoted to his family, attentive to his social 
obligations, of ready sympathies with young 
and old, and, though childless, remarkably fond 
of children,—with a kind and cheerful word for 
every one,—alive to the calls of humanity, and 
prompt to relieve the distressed, and never weary 
of doing little offices of kindness to those around 
him. Mr. Dorr was not only a hospitable gentle- 
man, but a cordial friend and a good neighbor, 
a man, in short, of generous affections with deeds 
and habits corresponding, and, accordingly, the 
vacancy, left by his departure, is that of one 
who lived much beloved, and died sincerely 
lamented. 8. 





Mencuants’ Macazine. August, 1850. No. 
133.. By Freeman Hunt, New York. Boston : 
Crosby & Nichols. 





with the Second Chureh and the Church of the} 
Disciples, than by quoting the following para- 
graphs from the Religious Magazine. It is our 


may be restored, and that he may again be able to 
resume his most useful, faithful and devoted labors 
in this city. His absence is one which will be 
felt in every religious and philanthropic enterprise, 
and be the cause of deep regret alike to those 
amongst whom he has ministered, to his brethren, 
and to the community. 


Seconp Cuvrcu m Boston. Hardly any recent) 
event among our parishes has transpired, which it 

gives us more sincere pleasure to record, than the 

purchase of the Freeman Place Church by the So- 

ciety under the charge of Rev. Chandler Robbins. 

It has been bought at a very moderate price, and is 

well calculated, by its position and structure, to 

meet the wants of this congregation. Great credit 

is due to the present members of the parish, both 

for their perseverance, unity and fidelity, under all 

the adverse and disheartening conditions that have 

beset them ever since the erection of the costly 

church on Hanover street, and now especially for 

the zeal and courage manifested in this pew move- 

ment. Though obliged for a long time to worship 

in a hall used mostly for secular purposes, they 

have held together. And inthe purchase of the 

building where they are to meet henceforth, they 

have made liberal provision for the poor. We 

trust, and are quite sure, that hereafter, their his- 

tory is to be peaceful, and their prosperity stead- 

fast. We rejoice that the ancient and precious as- 

sociations belonging to this venerable church are 
to be preserved, and are still to cluster about a 
fixed religious home. We rejoice that an orderly 
and earnest society of our brethren are to continue 
to receive the ministrations of a friend and teach- 
er, whom we have always regarded as something 
like a model of what a parish minister, in his varie 
ous offices, should be. 

Mixed with this satisfaction, however, is @ cor- 

dial regret that another of our brethren, Rev. Mr. 

Clarke, is obliged to abandon his on account 
of ill health, and to relinquish, or at least suspend, 

his favorite project of conducting a society on those 
eclectic principles that have formed the basis of 
the parish hitherto worshipping in Freeman Place. 
In losing him from our immediate fellowship, we 
miss a cultivated scholar, a strong and indepen- 
dent thinker, an untiring laborer in the best causes, 
a generous, humane, large-hearte¢ man. [Month- 
ly Religious Magazine. 














Notices of New Publications, 





Pictortat Fieip Boox or THe Revotution, No. 5. By 
B. J. Lossing. Harper & ers. Boston, for sale by 
Crosby & Nichols. 

This number describes the scenes and events 
which belong to the Revolutionary Period, in the 
Mohawk Valley and New Jersey. When this 
work was commenced, we had but little idea what 
its worth would be. It is really not only a valu- 
able work, but one of peculiar value. The author, 
who shows himself admirably qualified for the 
task, has spared no labor or pains in its prepara- 
tion. We can heartily commend it to those who 
feel any interest in the history of the Revolution. 


Tue Curistian Examiner for September has 
come to hand. Does the religious community 
know how able, how rich in thought and how 
pure and high in its religious tone, this admirable 
periodical is ? 


Littrey’s Livine Ace. No. 330. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Decidedly the great event of the week has been 
the arrival, at New York, of Jenny Linn, the 
Swedish Nightingale. The New York papers 
are filled with accounts of her passage across the 
ocean, of her arrival and the welcome she re- 
ceived, and of her appearance and doings. Thir- 
ty or forty thousand persons are said to have 
been assembled on the piers when she arrived, 
who weicomed her with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Probably no foreigner has ever received a heartier 
welcome to our shores than this untitled and un- 
rivalled daughter of song. She came in the 
steamship Atlantic, and will remain in the coun- 
try tor a considerable period. 

The crowd blockaded the way to the steamer 
as she came to the wharf; the streets were 








place of the horses which were to draw her into 


carriage to move from its place. Immense mul- 
titudes during the evening crowded round the 
house where she lodged; the shadow of any one 
who might be mistaken for her, was greeted 
with the most rapturous shouts, and altogether 


enthusiasm. We would have this interesting 
young woman received with every possible kind- 
ness, and every reasonable mark of respect ; but 


foolish extravagance forfeit their self-respect and 
make themselves the laughing stock of the world, 


victim of their devotions. 


ing event which had occurred in England, if we 
may judge by the descriptions in the English pa- 
pers, was Junny Lind's farewell to Europe and 


contain glowing accounts of the whole affair. 
The condition of Ireland is represented as yrad- 
ually improving, and the hope is expressed that a 
better day is dawning upon that unhappy coun- 
try. 

The President of the French Republic was 


France, but had not been received with the en- 
thusiasn which attended his first year’s progress. 
In some towns which he visited, the significant 
cry of ‘‘A bas Napoleon,’ was raised, as he 
passed along. 

The Schleswig Holstein war was still raging. 
Another naval engagement has taken place, and 
there is no prospect of immediate peace. 

In Sardinia a rupture has occurred between the 
governinent and the church, on account of a law 
which has been lately passed forbidding ecclesi- 
astics to be tried by their own courts, and mak- 
ing them amenable to the same courts as the 
laity. The clergy demand a repeal of the law, 
and the Pope has threatened the kingdom with 
excommunication if this demand is not complied 
with. The ministry are preparing to meet the 
storm, and the Protestants in the kingdom are 
taking advantage of the occasion to propagate 
with great boldness their own views. It will be 
interesting to see what the result will be of a 
contest, in the nineteenth century, between a 
Catholic country and the head of the Catholic 
Church. That such a contest is going on is an 
omen of no little significance. The party op- 
posed to the Church threaten to dissolve the 
ecclesiastical establishments, and to confiscate the 
property of the clergy, or rather of the Church. 

The mail from Naples brings an account of 
the solemn abrogation by the king of the Neapol- 
itan Constitution or Statute. Everything but 
the name of a constitution has long since been 
destroyed in that kingdom. This last act of the 
terrible tragedy which has been enacted there, is 
not therefore of great importance or entirely un- 
expected. 

The New York State Agricultural Fair was 
opened at Albany on Wednesday last. No effort 
or expense has been spared to render the Fair 
worthy of the great State in which it is held, 
and which it represents. At the time our paper 





Church of the Disciples—Rev. Mr. Clarke.| went to preas, we had seen no detailed 
We cannot better express our sympathy oth of the exhibition. 


thronged, young men were ambitious to take the” 
the city, and for a time it was impossible for her 
there was quite a humiliating display of vulgar} pre 


we do hope that our citizens will not by their 


while at the same time they only mortify the 


The foreign news which came by the Atlantic 
is not of much importance. The most interest- 


einbarcation for America. The Liverpool papers 


making a tour through some of the provinces of 
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account 


A grand National Educational Convention has 
Ween lately held in Philadelphia. ‘The roll of the 
Convention contained 108 names, Tepresenting 


trust that before long our Brother Clarke’s health! New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Isi. 


and, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, District of Colum. 
bia, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Maryland, 
Louisiana, Iowa, Maine, aud New Hampsbire, 
The members were nearly all teachers. We 
learn from one of the members from Massachy. 
setts that the occasion was a highly interesting 


‘one. Most of the subjects appertaining to educa. 


tion were freely discussed, and the different sys. 
tems of teaching, &c., which exist in different 
sections of the Union were compared. Much 
good cannot fail to result frem such meetings, 
The venerable Dr. Mott of Union College was 
chosen President of the Convention. 

In New York a Convention of the Instracters 
of the Deaf and Dumb was held Jast week jn 
Fiftieth street. The sessions continued for three 
days, and the interest manifested on the occasion 
augurs well for the cause which the Convention 
discussed. 


Tue Torsrietp CeLesration.— Yesterday 
was the two hundredth nares id ot the incor- 
tion of the pleasant, and, of course, ancie: . 
sat of Topsfield—or, as it was called by the 
Indians, before the incorporation of the town in 
1650, , and by the whites, New 
Meadows. To was settled by the whites 
about the year 1642. The weather was delight- 
ful beyond compare. The people of all the 
neighboring towns flocked in to do honor to the 
occasion. They were received with warm hos- 
pitality. 
The services on the occasion were under the 
shade of trees, on the side of a beautiful hill. 
The oration, by N. Cleaveland, Esq., was a per- 
formance of unsur eloquence and ability. 
The festivities in the tent were heightened by all 
the charms which beauty, intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and historical sentiment can give to such an 
occasion. About 1000 persons, of both sexes, 
were assembled at the table, spread by the skill 
and experience of Mr. Wright. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, ex-mayor of Lowell, presided, and several 
speeches were delivered. 
In the procession, and on the ground, were 
several very striking memorials of the olden time 
—particularly three or four couples, in the an- 
cient pilgrim costume, such as marked the higher 
conditions of life, full wigs, three cornered hats, 
immense ruffles on breast and wrist, noods, knee 
buckles, and the like. The good wives rode on 
illions behind their husbands, in the procession. 
‘here was, among other things, a curious dis- 
play of ancient New England implements of 
agriculture. In short Topsfield did the thing in 
a style never surpassed, and none who partici- 
pated in the celebration will cease to remember 
it with pleasure. An Ode, written for the occa- 
sion by Miss H. F. Gould, was sung in the grove. 
[Salem Gazette, Aug. 30. 


Frienpty Wisues. At a late Abolition Con- 
vection held in Ohio the following resolution 
was passed : 

Resolved, That this Convention is full of joy at 
the declining state of American religion, as seen 
in the adsence of revivals, the drooping condition 
of al] the popular churches, and the utter extine- 
tion of many of them; the small number of can- 
didates for the ministry at the theological semin- 
aries, and the frequency with which the ministers 
escape from the sectarian pulpit ints the less 
mischievous and far more honest and laudable oc- 
cupations. And we cannot but hope and pray 
that as its terrible sacramen‘s on the hearts, the 
hopes and happiness of millions of slaves, whose 
enslavement it has so long sanctified by its fel- 
lowship, its sermons, and prayers, shall end, and 
it shall sink to a speedy and ignominious grave, 
that then it shall be followed by the coming of 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace, when 
man shall no more lift up the sword or the shac- 
kle against his fellow man; when a slave ora 
slav eholder shall no more be known ; but when, 
emphatically, every man, in every face shall 
meet a brother and a friend. 


Catirornia Gotp. In the * Voyage Round 
the World,’ by Captain George Shelvock, begun 
Feb., 1740, he says of California (Harris's Col- 
lection, vol. i. p. 233,) ** The soil about Puerto, 
Seguro, and very likely in most of the valleys, is 
a rich black mould, which, as you turn it fresh 
up to the sun appears as if it intermingled with 
gold dust ; some of which we endeavored to pu- 
rity and wash from the dirt ; but though we were 
a little prejudiced against the thoughts that it could 
be possible that this metal should be so promiscu- 
ously and universally mingled with common 
earth, some of it ; ~ the more we did the more 
ita red like gold. 
isfied " 
in our confusion in China.’’ How an accident 
vented the discovery, more than a century 
back, of the golden harvest now gathering in 
California ! 


Mrs. Alice Bacon, widow of Rev. David Ba 
con, and mother of Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of 
New Haven, died on the second inst. The 
New Haven Journal says that she was the first 
American female missionary to the Heathen be- 
yond the Old Thirteen, having accompanied her 
husband on the mission to the Chippewa Indians, 
in i 1801, when she was only 19 years 
old. They underwent many hardships and 
dangers on their missionary journeys, (when 
nearly the whole route west of Sche 
was a wilderness,) and during their residence at 
Mackinaw, where they were stationed for many 
years, their lives were repeatedly in danger from 
the savages, and on one occasion her infant child, 
(now the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haveo,) 
was taken from her by a band of Indians, who, 
however, soon restored it, having had no other 
purpose than to gratify their curiosity at the 
—_ of a white baby, the first ever seer by 
them. 


Metancuo.y Event. We regret to learn of the 
very sudden and melancholy death of Mr. Alexat- 
der Hale, son of Hon. Nathan Hale, of this city. 
From a letter received by his father this morning, 
it appears that the dezeased, who was engaged at 
Pensacola, Fla., in surveying a route for a rail- 
road, on the 24th ult., in company with a_ boat's 
crew from the U. S. schooner Flirt, went to the 
assistance of a schooner which had gone ashore if 
a severe storm. The noble crew made one trip (0 
and back from the schooner in safety, but on re- 
turning to render still further aid, their boat cap 
sized, and M:. Hale was drowned. The deceased 
was not far from 23 years of age, and a graduate 
of Harvard, of the class of 1847. He was an ex 
cellent scholar, and a highly accomplished young 
man, and leaves a large circle of relatives a 
friends in this city and vicinity, to mourn his sv 
den and untimely end. [Journal. 


Daniet P. Parker. Esq. We regret to a0 
nounce that this gentleman is no more. df 
a painful illness of several months, he expire 8 
the 69th year of his age. Among the ™aty 
public spirited merchants who have costribu 
to extend the commercial enterprise #f Bust, 
few have been more zealous or sucessful. He 
has had built for him nearly forty sail of vessels; 
and no man fitted his ships move liberally, % 
took greater interest in the welfare of those ™ 
hisemploy. He was libera in his charities, 
without being ostentatious-—was an affectionate 
husband, a kind father, ard an upright citizet- 
Besides his relatives, may will lament his death. 
We sympathise with bs family in their bereave 
ment. [Journal. 


Lowe. Lecrvusts. Four courses of lectures 
will be delivered the coming season before the 
Lowell Institu4, Boston. One is to be 
Political Ecosomy, by Prof. Bowen of Cai 
bridge ; anotver course on Natural Religion, by 
Rev. Dr. Bradgen, of Boston ; another by Prot: 
Agassiz, subject nut known; and the fourth 0 
the Comparative Physicial y of the Uni- 
ted Ststes, and the race that will shortly inhabit 
these States, by Prof. Guyot 


‘A great lie,’ says the poet Crabbe, “is like 
4 great fish on dry land ; it may fret and fling, 
and make a frightful pother, but it cannot hors 
you You have only to keep still, and it will - 
of itself.’’ 
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PROFESSOR JOHN WHITE WEBSTER. 


We have compiled from the Evening Trav- 
eller and Transcript, bat mostly from the latter, 
the particulars of the last hours and final execu- 
tion of Prof. Webster. The sensation through- 
out the whole comm unity was one of the most 
solemn and affecting interest. We trust, in ac- 
cordance with his dying wish, the feelings of his 
fellow men may now be softened towards the 
guilty man who has made all the atonement in 
his power for the dreadful crime which he had 
committed, and that his example may serve 
always as a solemn warning to all who need it. 


THE PRISONER. 

A few facts relating to the closing days of 
the mortal life of John White Webster may not 
be inappropriately mentioned as introductory to 
the brief story of his death this day on the gal- 
lows. Should these facts conflict with the the- 
ories and prepossessions of those persons who 
think there was no redeeming trait in the man’s 
character, that he was utterly bad, a sort of 
moral monster, the facts will be none the less 
true, and as such proper to be uttered. Those 
who would attribute his demeanor to duplicity, 
affectation or constitutional frigidity, will, we 
think, be as much in error as those, who would 
see in every declaration of contrition or senti- 
meat of religious satisfaction and hope the sign 
of a thoroughly purified soul and renovated heart. 
No one seemed more aware of this than Pro- 
fessor Webster himself. He distrusted the 
depth and efficacy of his own remorse ; he pray- 
ed fervently for a more searching penitence; and 
wished that no parade should be made before 
the public of his religious pretensions, or of the 
fact that so vile a sinner as he, had dared to 
“— for merey from the Almighty. 

‘o those who would repudiate this view of the 
state of his mind, we would say in the words of 
Shakspeare,— 

“ Consider this,— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to ren 
The deeds of mercy.” 

The conduct of the prisoner towards his 
friend and adviser in spiritual matters, the Rev. 
Dr. Putnam, has been throughout of the most 
considerate character. He has ever showed a 
forwardness to render his visits as little painful 
as, under the circumstances, they could be; and 
Dr. P. has frequently been surprised to find his 
allotted hour so quickly passed. The prisoner 
has spared him all superfluous excitement, and 
preserved at all times a composure favorable to 
the pleasant discharge of the duties Dr. Putnam 
had assumed. 


INTERVIEW WITH HIS FAMILY. 


Professor Webster was visited as usual by 
his family Tharsday afternoon; and they re- 
mained with him -nearly four hours. There is 
every reason to believe that they left entirely ig- 
norant as to the day of his execution. The 
prisoner had felt great anxiety in regard to this 
closing interview, lest he should betray himself. 
When it was over he was greatly relieved and 
spoke cheerfully. He had detected no sign of 
a recognition of the fact that this was their last 
interview in the demeanor of his family. Nei- 
ther had the jailer. To the latter, as they left 
the cell, they addressed some remarks plainly 
indicating their expectation of re-visiting the 
po An immense crowd had assembled in 

everett street, and about the jail to see the un- 
happy family as they issued; but Mr. Andrews 
took Mrs. Webster and her family through his 
own house to a door opening on Lowell street, 
where a carriage was waiting, and they thus 
escaped the scrutiny and remarks of the mul- 
titude. 

One incident, which seemed to affect happily 
the spirits of the prisoner, during the interview 
with nis family, may be worthy of mention. 
For several months they have been in the habit 
of reading the bible to him in his cell, taking 
the chapters of the New Testament in regular 
course, without skipping. The chapter which 
thus came up yesterday, and was read, was that 
exultant and consoling chapter, the 15th in 
Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which 
occur the words,— 

Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit ‘he kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
Behold, | shew you a mystery ; we shal! not all sicep, 
but we shall all he changed, 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the lest trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality 

80 when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
end this mortal shall kave put on immortality, then shali 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. 

O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
"The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the 
eSut thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The prisoner seemed much impressed by the 
coincidence, which had, without calculation on 
any one’s part, given this chapter to be read at 
his last interview with his family, and on the 

last day of his earthly existence. He reeurred 
to the incident, after the interview, with very 
obvious pleasure; and seemed to derive much 
hope and consolation from the inspired assu- 
rances of the Apostle as to the resurrection of 
the dead, sown‘ in dishonor’ and ‘tin weak- 
necs,”’ 


THE PRISONER'S LAST NIGHT. 


The last interview of Dr. Putnam on Thursday 
with the prisoner took place between half past 
7 and 9 in the evening. Officers Jones and 
Leighton were presnet in the cell, by the Sheriff's 
orders. Dr- Putnam wished more privacy, and 
the matter was finally compromised by dismiss- 
ing the officers, and having Mr. Gustavus An- 
drews, the jailer, alone present. Of this inter- 
view we cannot say much. There was no con- 
fession contradictory of that already made by the 
prisoner. Professor Webster declared himself 
willing to die on the gallows, as ‘‘ a partial expi- 
ation of the great wrong he had done to so- 
ciety.’” 

His serenity he said was established on re- 
ligious conviction. He alluded to the ceremony 
of his execution, and remarked that if he falter- 
ed it would be through no fear of dying, through 
no effect upon him of the horrible surroundings 
and accompaniments of his doom ; but becasue 
of his misgivings as to the efficacy of his own 
repentance, as to the future, to which he was 
going; because of the ‘‘ clouds” that might 
come over his spirit at the last. He hoped, 
however, that he should bear up—arranged that 
he should be tied by Mr. Andrews in preference 
to any other officers—and said that he expected 
to be tranquil during the night, although he 
might not sleep. 

After Mr. - retired, Prof. Webster re- 
sumed reading of the Scrip:ures, which he alter- 
nated with inward and inaudible prayer during 
which the two officers preserved perfect silence. 
Occasionally he would close the Bible, and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, seem rapt in supplica- 
tion and thought. 

INCIDENTS. 

During a great part of the day yesterday the 
prisoner occupied himself with setting aside little 
memorials for those few friends, in whose chari- 
table feelings towards him, when he was gone, 
he might hope. He selected a number of his 
books, and wrote in them the names of several 
persons, towards whom he wished to express 
some recollection of past obligations and favors. 
He seemed to take much interest in this occupa- 
on. 

He eat a little fresh fruit during the day, and 
exhibited little or no nervousness or physicial 
agitation, Those who have conversed with him 
of late have felt little apprehension as to his com- 
mitting suicide. He was evidently fully impress- 
ed with a sense, that it was the crime, and not 
the gallows, that made the shame. Mr. Sohier, 
counsel for the prisoner, visited him during the 
day, and took leave of him. 

Quite a number of applications have been made 
to see the prisoner during the last two weeks. 
Clergymen from various parts of the country have 
sought an interview ; and he has received numer- 
ous letters of an admonitory or consoling nature. 

he interviews he has, in most instances, declin- 
ed. The letters he has read. Indeed, through- 
Out his imprisonment, he has kept up his interest 
in outward affairs, although his thoughts have 
seemed to be mainly devoted to studies and med- 
Naltons appropriate to his situation. 

I'he cell of Professor Webster was No 5 in 
the east corner of the criminal department of the 


THE NIGHT. 


After his family left, Dr. Webster was tho- 
roughly searched, and his cell whitewashed. Con- 
sable :. J. Jones and Jail Officer Leighton were 
then placed in the cell with him. e received 
them quite affectionately, and they speak of his 
conduct throughout the night as being that of 
child-like submission to his im ing fate. 
There could be no doubt in their minds they say, 
that nothing was feigned, and that therefore their 
unwelcome task would be comparatively light. 
He spoke often during the night, of the morrow, 
and of the manner of his death, apparently with 
firmness. Dr. Putnam left him at nine o'clock. 
Afterwards, until about midnight, he conversed 
with his watchers, his conversations being prin- 
cipally of a religious character. At midnight, 
he fell into a sort of doze, but did not seem to 
sleep heavily. He would awake, converse, and 
fall to sleep again. The usual sounds of return- 
ing day seemed to agitate him, but he soon recov- 
ered his composure, and when the watchers left, 
he was a calm. 

Mr. Jones, who was one of the watchers, was 
also the officer who had him in custody at the time 
of his trial. Upon entering his cell last night, 
he was instantly struck by the absence in Mr. 
Webster of that irritability so obvious at the time 
of trial. All appeared to be resignation to his 
fate. Mr. Jones was deputed to search him for 
the purpose of ascertaining that he had nothing 
dangerous about his person. To this duty Mr. 
J. preceeded with great reluctance, which upon 
being perceived by Mr. Webster, he smiled, and 
said, putting his hand on Mr. J.’s neck,search me, 
you will find nothing. J shall tell you all about 
myself, by and by, and you will then see that 
there is no fear. Nothing was found upon him, 
save his watch, about a dollar in change, and a 
little tobacco. After Dr. Putnam left, he con- 
tinued to read passages from the Bible, until ex- 
hausted, when he requested Mr. Jones to read 
tohim. Many passages referring to his case,and 
condemnatory of his peculiar offence, were mark- 
ed in his Bible ; and in other books pieces of po- 
etry of similar tenor. He seemed to rejoice 
that his days of suffering and trial were about 
over, and that he had been granted time for re- 
pentance. He regretted, he said, to leave his 
friends, but he was unworthy of them. He se- 
lected several verses of poetry to be read to him, 
that had reference to the dangers of dissipation in 
early life. 

FRIDAY. 


The gallows was erected soon after sunrise this 
morning in the area of the jail. Every blow that 
was struck by the workmen smote on the ear of 
the prisoner, and must have affected him unutter- 
ably, although he had prepared himself by antici- 
pation for the dreadful sound. The sheriff had 
fixed the hour of nine for the execution. 

The prisoner partook of a slight breakfast, of 
which he invited two officers of the jail to partake, 
and afterwards furnished them with cigars, but he 
did not smoke himself. At this moment the con- 
demned criminal was singularly calm, manifesting 
more self-possession than the officers themselves 
where enabled to command. 

At an early hour this morning, those persons 
who had deen furnished with passes, began to as- 
semble in the Jail yard. They numbered about 
150, consisting of many merchants, professional 
men, and we are sorry to say, also many young 
men. The constalles, police officers, and other 
city officers, to the number of about one hundred 
and twenty-five, kept order within and without the 
walls of the Jail. This foree was only about 
twenty-five more than the number present at the 
time when Goode was executed. 

Upon the arrival of Dr. Putnam, this morning, 
he immediately entered the prisoner’s cell, and 
was with him for more than an hour in adminis- 
tering to him the consolations of religion. Afier- 
terwards, at Dr. Webster’s request, the officers of 
the Jail were sent for ; and when they entered, he 
thanked them, in affectionate terms, for their many 
kind attentions, and for their considerate conduct 
during his long confinement. 

The legal witnesses of the execution, headed by 
the Sheriff and his deputies, and followed by the 
spectators generally, then entered the archway to 
the cell. The prisoner knelt before a chair in the 
centre of the cell; Dr. Putnam, standing in the 
door-way, offered a short, but fervent prayer He 
prayed for a brother now about to pass from this 
life of sin ; to be removed from this world to an- 
other. He invoked for him the aids of the Holy 
Spirit, and prayed that his repentance might be 
accepted, and be accounted to him as such in the 
sight of the Searcher of all hearts. He prayed 
that the humble hope of forgiveness that the pris- 
oner had been permitted to entertain, might be 
realised ina blisstul fruition. He prayed fervently 
for the family, that the same grace and mercy 
might sustain them in their great affliction, and 
enable them to support it with resignation and 
humble hope. He also prayed for those who had 
been bereaved by the transgressions of the con- 
demned man ; for the ministers of the law, who, 
while they performed their bounden duty, did it 
with mercy and tenderness ; that the memories 
and admonishments of this hour might be sancti- 
fied to all who stood before God, mortal, and soon 
todie. Wecommut (he said) thy child to thee, 
and while he bows himself to the law, behold him 
an humble suppliant at the throne of Him who 
tempers justice with mercy, and receiveth the con- 
trite heart. Open the doors of thy mansion, that 
he may enter. Do more and better for him than 
we can ask or think. 

At the conclusion of this prayer, the spectators 
retired from the arch. The arms of the con- 
demned were pinioned to his side, and the proces- 
sion marched to the scaffold. By the side of the 
condemned was his faithful religious counsellor and 
adviser, who had promised to ascend with him, 
and be present at the parting scene. No sign of 
faltering could be observed as he ascended: the 
steps. He appeared subdued, as one conscious of 
having committed a great sin, for which he was 
about to suffer 

As he stepped upon the drop, he looked round 
for his faithful friend, Dr. Putnam, who was by 
his side, and entered into an apparently earnest 
conversation with him. At almost every word 
Dr. Webster bowed his head, as if what he was 
saying was emphatically the outpouring of his 
heart. 

During this conversation Sheriff Eveleth was 
reading the death warrant, which was in the usual 
form of such documents, commanding the execa- 
tion of John W. Webster on the 30th of August, 
by hanging, and to fail thereof at his peril. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the warrant, 
Dr. Webster shook hands with Dr. Putnam, who 
took of him a final farewell. 

The prisoner was then seated, while Mr. An- 
drews proceeded to confine his elbows by a strap, 
which also passed round the body and tied the 
hands crosswise in front, Another strap was 
bound around the legs, just above the knees. 

After the prisoner had again risen upon his feet, 
the rope was drawn down and adjusted around his 
neck by Deputy Sheriff Rugg. The knot was 
placed a little behind the right ear; and the rope 
being by accident drawn too closely, the culprit’s 
countenance became flushed and his eyes filled 
with tears, when the noose was instantly slack- 
ened. 

The black cap was drawn over the head by 
Messrs. Rugg and Holmes ; thus shutting out for- 
ever from the prisoner’s mortal vision the beautiful 
sunlight and blue sky of this fair summer day. 
The flushed appearance of the prisoner’s face 
continued as the cap was descending ; and, to the 
last moment, he turned his eyes sideways upon 
Dr. Putnam, who stood at the left, leaning upon 
the railing, and mach affected. 

Sheriff Eveleth announced, that in the name of 
the Commonwealth he should now proceed to car- 
ry into effect the sentence of the law, and immedi- 
ately placing his foot upon the drop, the prisoner 
fell some seven feet and a half; and his mortal 
career was atanend. This took place at 25 min- 
utes before ten o'clock. 

The body swayed to and fro; and in a few sec- 
onds after the fall there was a spasmodic drawing- 
up of the legs, once or twice. Beyond this there 
was no observable struggle ; nor was there any 
subsequent agitation or quivering of the body. 
After hanging thirty minutes the body was ex- 
amined by Doctor Henry G. Clark, City Physician, 
and by Dr. Charles H. Stedman of the Lunatic 
Hospital, South Boston; and they informed the 
Sheriff that life was extinct. 

The Sheriff then announced the fact to the as- 
sembly, and after thanking the witnesses for their 
prompt attendance, he dismissed them from further 
service. 

The body was taken in charge by Mr. John 
Peak, undertaker, placed in a black coffin, and 
conveyed to the cell recently occupied by the pris- 
oner. 

Professor Webster left no special communica- 
tion for the public ; nor did he retract to the last 
any Statement made in his confession to Mr. Put- 
nam. 

He has, however, left a number of letters, ad- 
dressed to various parties ; and some of them may 
be hereafter communicated for publication. 

The countenance of Professor Webster in death 
was serene and even pleasant in its expression ; 
exhibiting no discoloration or sign of distortion. 
The genial, beaming smile, with which he was 





Jail ; the same cell in which Washington Goode 
was confined. 


wont to encounter a friend, seemed to have just 
passed over it, and left its trace. 


j Prompt as possible. 


FURTHER FACTS AT THE EXECUTION. 


Soon after the body was cut down, Dr. Putnam 
repaired to Cambridge to communicate intelli- 
sag of the execution to the bereaved family. 
‘or some days, through the vague communica- 
tion of a friend, they had been anticipating, that 
each interview with the prisoner might be the 
last; although they left he cell and the jail on 
Thursday, not supposing that the execution would 
take place the next day. As they entered their 
carriage, however, they noticed a bustle about 
the jail, and the assembling of a crowd, from 
which they crew dreadful auguries of the immi- 
nence of the fatal event; and when the visit of 
Dr. Putnam was announced yesterday morning, 
~" once knew that all was over. 

e drop the curtain over the scene of domes- 
tic anguish that ensued. It was not unrelieved 
by hopes, that the father and husband had deeply 
and sincerely repented of his crime; and that 
the bitterness of death was alleviated by sin- 
cere religious preparation and prayer to the 
Most High. 

Dr. Putnam having inquired of the prisoner 
Friday morning, before the religious exercises in 
the cell, whether there were any points he would 
like to have touched upon in the prayer, Profes- 
sor Webster replied, that there were two, which 
it would be agreeable to his feelings to have in- 
troduced : one was, that the hearts of his fellow- 
men might be softened towards him, after he was 
gone; the other that every consolation from 
heaven for the suffering he had inflicted might be 
vouchsafed to the family and relatives of the late 
Dr. Parkman. 

In the interview before the prayer, Professor 
Webster alluded to his hope of meeting in the 
world, to which he was about to pass in spirit, 
a tenderly beloved child, who died some years 
since. He conversed, with perfect composure, 
on various subjects, mostly of a religious na- 
ture. 

During the walk to the gallows the conversa- 
tion was maintained mostly by Dr. Putnam, 
whose object it was to keep the prisoner's 
thoughts so occupied with sacred things that the 
appalling spectacle around him should not cause 
him to — But the prisoner was firm to the 
last. Nota nerve shivered. To Dr. Putnam’s 
remark—*‘ Do not regard anything about you— 
do not look ’’—as they entered the area, and ap- 
proached the gallows, he replied: ‘‘I do not. 
My thoughts are elsewhere.”’ 

All the while the death-warrant was being 
read, Dr. Putnam kept up a cheering conversa- 
tion with him, and the prisoner responded calm] 
and appropriately. It would have been difficult 
to prescribe a demeanor more becoming under 
the circumstances, than that which he exhib- 
ited, or to have invented words more suitable 
than those which he uttered. Dr. Putnam plied 
him with remarks to keep his thoughts in the 
right direction, and to prevent any pause, during 
which he might quail. The prisoner gratefully 
seconded these humane efforts, but without any 
flurry of spirits or nervous agitation. Dr. Put- 
nam continued near, conversing with him, while 
the officers tied the prisuner’s arms and legs— 
while the noose was adjusted round his neck— 
and while the black cap was put on—nor did he 
retire from his immediate vicinity till just as the 
fatal drop was about to descend. 

The flushed appearance of the prisoner’s face 
and the effusion of tears were produced apparent- 
ly by the premature and momentary tightening of 
the rope, and not, as some supposed, by agita- 
tion. 

The last audible words of Professor Webster, 
as the cap was drawn over his face, were: ‘** Fa- 
THER, INTO THY HANDS I comMEND My sPiRiT!”’ 

One of our contemporaries states, that the spot 
selected for the gallows was that, where it would 
be most conspicuous to the multitude. Directly 
the contrary of this is the truth. lt was the ob- 
ject of Mr. Andrews to place it where it would 
be as little conspicdous as possible. 

The wish of the prisoner, as expressed the 
‘evening before, both to Sheriff Eveleth and Dr. 
'Putnam, was that the execution might be as 
He said that he would be 
|ready at any moment after 8 o'clock. This re- 
| quest the Sheriff observed so far as the conveni- 
,ence and decorum of the occasion would allow. 
| For some days before his death Professor 
; Webster's favorite reading, next to the Bible, 
was in Channing’s works. He also found much 
to soothe him and gratify his religious and litera- 
ry taste in Bowring’s ‘* Matins and Vespers,”’ 
and in Longfellow’s Collection ot hymns. He 
made of the last named works, with ap- 
propriate passages marked in them, to various 
friends. 

The body was taken to the house of Mrs. 
Webster in Cambridge on Friday night. The fa- 
neral took place early Sunday morning, the ser- 
vices being perfurmed at the house by the Rev. 
Dr. Walker. 





[The following letter, communicated for the 
ipt of Saturday, was addressed by Prof. 
Webster to the Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, and 
a copy retained in the possession of the former, 
which he confided to a friend, with permission to 
make such disposition of it as he might see fit, 
afier his own decease. We mention this in or- 
der that the gentleman to whom the letter was 
addressed may not be suspected of having disre- 
garded the request which it contains. ] 


(Copy.) 
Boston, Aug. 6, 1850. 


Rev. Dr. Parxman—Dear Sir: I cannot 
leave this world in the peace of mind for which 
I pray, without addressing you as the head of 
that family which I have so deeply injured and 
afflicted, to make known to you and them the 
bitter anguish of soul, the sincere contrition and 
penitence I have felt at having been the cause 
of the affliction under which you and they have 
been called to mourn. I can offer no excuse for 
my wicked and fata) ebullition of passion but 
what you already know, nor would | attempt to 
palliate it. 

I had never, until the two or three last inter- 
views with your brother, felt towards him any- 
thing but gratitade for his many acts of kindness 
and friendship. That I should have allowed the 
feelings excited on those occasions to have over- 
powered me so as to involve the life of your 
brother, and my own temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, 1] can even now hardly realize. 

I may not receive from you forgiveness in 
this world, yet I cannot but hope and believe 
you will think of me with compassion, and re- 
member me in your prayers to Him who will 
not turn away from the humble and repentant. 
Had I many lives, with joy would | lay them 
all down, could I inthe least, atone for the ia- 
jury 1 have done, or alleviate the affliction I have 
caused ; but I can now only pray for forgiveness 
for myself and for every consolation and blessing 
upon every member of your family. 

In justice to those dearest to me, I beg to 
assure you,and I entreat you to believe me, no 
one of my family had the slightest doubt of my 
entire innocence up to the moment when the con- 
trary was communicated to them by Dr. Putnam. 
That they nave your sincere pity andsympathy I 
feel assured. 

There is no fainily toward every member of 
which I have always felt a greater degree of 
respect and regard than that of which you are 
now the head. From more than one I have re- 
ceived repeated acts of kindness, for which I 
have ever been and am most truly grateful. 

‘Towards yourself in particular have not only 
my own feelings been those of the most sincere 
regard and gratitude, but every individual of 
my family has felt towards you that you were 
their pastor and friend. Often has my wife re- 
called the interest you took in her from her first 
becoming your parishioner, and often has she spo- 
ken with feelings of deep gratitude, of the in- 
fluence of your public ministrations and of your 
private instructions and conversations, and of 
your direction of her inquiries and reading in 
what related to her religious views. These she 
has often referred to as having firmly established 
the religious faith and trust which are now such 
sources of consolation and support to her and our 
children, as well as to myselt. 

Nothing that has occurred has weakened these 
feelings, and although those I leave behind me, 
may not meet you without the keenest anguish, 
I trust you will exonerate them fiom any par- 
ticipation in, or knowledge of the father’s sin, 
up tothe moment I have mentioned, and may 
you remember them in your prayers to the Fath- 
er of the fatherless and the widow's God. 

I beg you, my dear sir, to consider this strict- 
ly a private letter, and by no means to give it 
publicity ; at the same time] will request you 
to make known to the immediate members of 
your family the state of my feelings and my con- 
trition. 


vouchsafed to yourself, and to every member ot 
your family, is the prayer of 
Yours, most 

(Signed) J. 


Dictionaries 1x Tue Scuoots. The Act of the 
Legislature, giving a copy of Webster’s Quarto or 
Worcester’s Octavo dictionary to each School Dis- 
trict, which will provide a suitable place for keep. 
ing it, took effect the first of August. During that 
month, five hutkdred and thirty copies of Webster 
were ordered by the Districts, and eighteen copies 
of Worcester. Randolph is the only town that has 
taken Worcester exclusively, and out of fifty-four 
towns and cities, forty-nine, including Boston and 
Cambridge take Webster. 

The sales of Weoster, throagh the booksellers, 
we learn have been much larger the ee year 
than at any previous time,—showing that the more 
extensive the work is known, the more highly it is 
appreciated. [Springfield Republi-an, Sept. 3. 


ully 
. Weasrer. 





Bartish Emicration. The following table, 
which we extract from the London Chronicle, 
exhibits the drain of population suffered by the 
British isles during the last ten years Itis ex- 
tracted from the Colonization circular issued by 
her Majesty’s Colonial Land and Emigrat‘on 
Commissioners. It gives the number of emi- 
grates from the various ports of Great Britain and 
Treland : 

North 


American 
Colonies. 


12,658 
32,293 
38,164 
54,123 
23,518 


Australian 
Colonies 


All 
other 
pinces. 


227 
1,958 
2,786 
1,845 
1,881 
1,873 
2,330 
1,826 


Years. United Total, 
States. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


33,536 62,207 
90,743 
117,502 
128,344 
57,212 
70,686 
93,501 
129,851 


45,017 12,625 
63,852 8,534 
26,335 3,478 
22,924 43,660 2,999 
34,803 58,538 830 
43,439 82,239 2,347 
109,680 142,154 4,949 
31,085 188,243 


23,904 4,887 248,089 
41,367 219,450 32,091 


6,599 299,498 





Total.441,034 945,656 142,623 27,680 1,555,993 


It will be seen that the United States have 
absorbed more than three-fifths of the emigra- 
tion. 

The Chronicle remarks: ‘*Greatas the pres- 
ent amount of emigration from Liverpool, it is 
likely to receive a still larger share ef the gener- 
al emigration of Europe, as operations are in pro- 
gress to bring through this town the whole tide 
of German emigration to the United Statee.”’ 

The article from which this information is ex- 
tracted makes the following statement : 


perity that attends the vast body of Irish settlers 
in the United States, and of their regard for and 
care of the relatives whom they may have left 


generally understood that the Irish in America 
send home small sums by almost every packet 


their relatives in Ireland. ‘These sums are prin- 


the land of promise—but to the senders of this 
money a land of realities. 
year these small remittances run up to a very 
considerable sum. 
aggregate amount. I had occasion some time 
ago, in Ireland, when visiting a large union 
workhouse, containing between two thousand 
and three thousand inmates, to inquire if many 
such sums found their way to the paupers in that 
establishment ; and ] was informed that from 
six to eight persons weekly, on an average, were 
enabled to leave the workhouse by this means, 
and to pay their passage over to America. In 
all probability a million sterling at least is an- 
nually received from the United States of Ameri- 
_ - behalf of the intending emigrants from Ire- 
and. 


the other side of the Atlantic. I could obtain 
nw reliable statement of the aggregate amount, 
but an additional sum should fairly be allowed 
under this head, in stating the total amount paid 
by American settlers for the emigration of their 
Irish kinsfolk. The figures tell an affecting 
story,and are in the higest degree creditable to the 
character of the [rish in the United States. [N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


Mar. Detavan'’searty Career. Of the many 
personal incidents which hawe been given to the 
public through the instrumentality of the tem- 
pearnce reform, none is more remarkable than 
that pertaining to Mr. Delavan of Albany,—a 
gentleman who has devoted much money and 
talent for the promotion oftemperance, and who 
has done as much as any one in America in giv- 
ing —o and importance to this noble enter- 
prise. e 


in a public house to enjoy themselves in “the 
feast of reason and the flow of the soul.”’ It 
was not long, however, before Mr. Delavan was 


ger of the practice ; and on a certain evening, 
while on his way tothe club, he suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed aloud, Right about face! And 
he did right about face ; and, said he, to the 
gentieman to whom he related the circumstance, 


frontof where I formed the resolution.”’ It is 
a sad comment on the danger of drinking habits 
for us to add that, of the fifty young men allu- 
ded to by Mr. Delavan, forty-three of them be- 
came drunkards, and most of them found a drunk- 
ard’s death! [New Englander. 


Escapep. A female slave attached to a fami- 
ly from Batimore, Md. as a domestic, it appears 
accompanied her employers on a recent visit to 
Newport, and while sojourning there found means 
to elude her employers and made her way to this 
city. Her master learning of her whereabouts, 
followed her to this place and on Saturday after- 
noon met with her on Purchase street in the vi- 
cinity of the Depot, and accosting her declared 
his intention of taking her with him. She im- 
mediately gave the alarm to one of her colored 
companions, and almost instantly, like the border 


bering probably more than one hundred had col- 
lected to her rescue and the matter thus ended. 
In the tumult the slave had eseaped, and has 
probably left the city.—[New Bedford Mercu- 


ry. 


Norruern Stave Deaters. In the debate 
on the Fugitive Slave Bill, in the Senate, Mr. 
Pratt divulged a statement of Mr Berrien’s, to 


of 300,000 for a citizen of Rhode Island, upon 
obligations given by citizens of Georgia for ne- 
groes imported into the latter State. Mr. Ber- 
rien said the statement was eggrect, though he 
did not intend to make it public at this time. 


attention of Congress. Whois this wholesale 
dealer in human flesh in Rhode Island ? 
suppression of such a traffic on our own shores 
would amount to infinitely more than our squad- 
ron on the African coast has ever accomplished 
or is likely to accomplish. Let the northe rn 
abolitionists look to this, before beginning opera - 
tions in the South. [N. B. Mercury. 


Vatue or Spanisn Coin. Upon inquiry at 
the Post Office, we are informed, says the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, that the reason for not tak- 
ing the Spanish coins of one-eighth and one-six- 
teenth at their nominal value is to be found in the 
fact that they are generally so defaced as not to 
bear a greater intrinsic value than one-tenth and 
one-twentieth. Foreign coins are by law receiv- 
ed by weight, and not by tale. It would be a 
great loss of time for Post Offices to weigh each 
separate coin to ascertain its intrinsic worth ; 
they are therefore received at the rates stated. 
Persons have always the privilege of redeeming 
them at the same rate. 


Joho Neal, of Portland, now preparing a 
‘‘History of American Literature,” suggests to 


conductors, to furnish him with copies of such 
works and journals as they have not lost all their 
interest in,—the same, when done with, to be 
transferred to the Portland Atheneum asa dona- 


ted States. 


Census or Anpover. The population of An- 
dover, according to the censas recently cumplet- 
ed, is 6938, In 1830, the population was 4530 ; 
in 1840, 5207 ; making an increase since the lat- 
ter date of 1731; since the former, of 2408. 
Within the last ten years also, several square 
miles have been taken from the township to form 








That every consolation and blessing may be 


a part of the new city of Lawrence. 


1,487 258,270 | 


As gratifying and striking proofs of the pros- 
behind them in the “old country.” it is pretty | 


that reaches Liverpool, to be transmitted through | 
the various emigration agents and others, to | 


cipally intended to pay their passage to America, | 
In the course of the | 


Few, however, know the | 


I should add that the passage money of a | 
great number of emigrants is paid for them on | 


was, in his youth, one ofa club of | 
fifty who were in the habit of meeting in a room | 


led to serious reflection upon the folly and dan- ; 


‘The first block of buildings [ ever erected in | 
Albany was erected on the corner directly in | 


men of Rhoderick Dhu, a crowd of them num- | 


the effect that the latter had collected upwards - 


This is a mostastonishing fact and deserves the | 


The | 


his literary brethren, publishers and newspaper | 


tion from the authors and publishers of the Uni- | 


7 Centenntat Cevesration.—The First Church and 
Ts in Athol will celebrate the One Hundredth Anniver- 
the formation of said Church, on Monday, the 9th 

of tember, ensuing. 

An Historical Discourse will be delivered in the meeting 
house of the First Church. Services to commence at 2 
o’clock, P. M. 
Im Fononpn gathering will be held in the evening at the Town 

all, at which 
> — vicinity, and from other gentlemen, who are expected 

t. 


presen’ 

In behalf of the Committee of Arra 
JONATHA 

aug31 


17 Notice.—The Ladies of the First Congregational 
v nitarian) Society in U —— propose holding a FAIR in 

‘aft’s Hall, on the evening ‘Thursday, September 12th, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to indispensable re- 
pairs in and upoa their Church. 

Refreshments will be provided, and they will offer for 
sale a variety of fancy and useful articles. They will be 
pleased to see their friends from other places, and will be 
eee for donations in any form. Donations from their 
riends in Boston may be sent to MKS. FISHER, No. 13 
Beach Street. aug31 

Uxbridge, August 27. 


ts, 
STRATTON, 
Chairman. 








tor Norice.—The next Annual Meeting of the Plymouth 
County Bibie Society will be holden at Plymouth, on the 
llth of September, at Rev. Mr. Porter’s Church, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., when a Sermon will be preached by Rev. 
ard, ef Abington. There will also be public services, 
commencing at 2 o’clock, P. M., when addresses will be 
given by several individuals. J.C. THacner, 
august24 Scribe of the P. C. B. 8. 





| a7 Norice. J. B. Gough on Temperance.—This pop- 
ular advocate of a good cause, will speak for the 190th 
time in this city, atthe TREMONT TEMPLE, on Sunday 
evening, at % o'clock, when aii who can secure a place, 
may hear him plead for suffering humanity. 
M. GRANT, Pres. of Boston T. A. 8. 


sep7 F. R. WOODWARD, Secretary. 





ty Notice.—The next meeting of the “ Maine Ministe- 
rial Association,” will be at Augusta, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Judd, on Tuesday, 17th inst, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Uni- 
tarian Clergymen throughout the State are invited. 

sept7 J. T. G. NICHOLS, Sec’y. 





tr Notice.—The Cambridge Ministeria} Association will 
meet in Waltham, at the house of Rev. Thomas Hill, on 


Tuesday, 10th inst at 2P. M. 
sept? WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 





’ ar Notice.—The Bos'on Association of C 


al 
Ministers will meet on Monday next, at the house of Rev. 


N. Hall, in Dorchester. 
sept7 SAMUEL B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





oor Worcester West Association.—There will be a 
ing of this Association at Athol, on Monday, Septem- 

ber 9th, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Brethren will please observe 
the change in the hour of ee 
aug3l HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 

















MARRIAGES, 











In this city, 1st inst, at the Federal street Church, by the 
Rev Dr Gannett, Rev Charles Robinson, of Medfield, Mass. 
to Miss Elizabeth J. Burton, of this city. 

ist inst, by the Rev T. B. Fox, Mr William T. Foote to 
| Miss Joanna R. Smith. 

; August 29, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr Willard H. Snow 
to Miss Elizabeth Gifford, of Fairhaven. 

In New Bedford, August 27, by Rev Mr Welsh, Capt 
) Henry Packard to Mrs Sarah E. Ricketson. 

{| tn Lexington, on the 3d inst, by Rev Fiske Barrett, Mr 
| William H. H. Reed to Miss Mary P. Crowinshield, both 


of L. 

At Champion, N. Y. August 27, by Rev Samuel J. May, 
| of Syracuse, Mr George A. Walton, of Lawrence, Mass. to 
| Miss Electa N. Lincoln, teacher in the West Newton State 
j Normal School. 











DEATHS, 








In this city, 3ist ult, Daniel Pinckney Parker, 69 yrs. 

24th ult, Maria R. C. wife of Rev Henry F. Edes. 

In Cambridge, 31st ult, Mrs Elizabeth B. Ware, widow of 
the late Henry Ware, sen. 74 yrs. 

| In Salem, Ist inst, Mr Henry &. Ropes, 25 yrs, son of Mr 

‘Henry Ropes, and a graduate at Harvard University in the 
| class of 1846. 

I» Quincy, on the Ist inst, Fliza Susan Quincy, wife of 
the Hon Josiah Quincy, sen., 77 yrs. 

} In Plymouth, on the 24th ult, Mrs Martha, wife of Nath- 
aniel Russel, Esq 72 yrs. 

At North Danvers, at the residence of Philemon Putnam, 
| Exq. Mr Caleb Noyes, late of Franconia, N. H., 62 years. 
| [Papers in New Hampshire please copy.| 
| In Little Harbor, Portsmouth, N. H., Theodore Sheafe 
| Cushing, 33 yrs. 
| In New York, 25th ult, Rev Nenry White, D.D. Profes- 
| sor of Theology in the Union Theological Seminary of N. 
| ¥. 51 years. 

\. In York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 17th ult, Dr Orlando D. 
| Long, a native of Shelburne, Mass. 44 yrs. 

| At Warwick, on the 13th ult, Mrs Jernsha Pomeroy, wife 
| of the late Mr Medad Pomeroy, 65 yrs. 


| Mrs. P. was atady of estimable worth. One who was 
many years her pastor, can bear testimony to the many 
virtues which adorned her character. Few, moving in her 
sphere, passed a more active and useful life, in some peri- 
ods of which she was cailed to meet onerous duties and un- 
remitted cares of a domestic kind, but in every relation that 
| she ined, she plified a beautiful Christian fidelity. 
Home was the place where her many varied excellencies 
| shone the brightest. There her friends were sure to meet 
j her welcome and benignant smile. Her dwelling was known 
far around for a free and unstinted hospitality, and the poor 
‘and destitute ever went refreshed and comforted from her 
door. Her kind attention and sympathy were seen and ex- 
»perienced in all her neighborly intercourse. The rel 
tof Christ, which she. professed, was vi<ible in her daily 
walks. Though she had tved jong enous to do much good 
in the world, and exempl!fy the manifold fiuits of an unpre- 
* tending piety, yet she will be much missed in the domestic 
circle and in that of an extensive friendship, and especially 
| by those who were strongly bound to her by ties of filial 
affection, and to whom she was endeared by the many ex- 
pressions and offices of maternal tenderness. Her family 
and friends will be consoled under their bereavement, that 
ther relief from life was tranquil, and full of “a cheerful 
‘hope of a blessed immortality,” which was the Janguage of 
her dying lips. 








are expected from the elder Clergy | ry 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY I. B, WOODBURY. 


HE Author has been employed on this work several 

' years, and has visited Europe, to select from the cias- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
, and several of their most choice and popular 
compositions. 


The work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever published, set in new 
and elegant type, and all its features have heen perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. Tiere are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, 
Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Christmas, &c. &c. 

There are about two hundred composers ~ seyme in 
this work. There are nearly one thousand di t com- 
positions in the work. There are — of seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
seraphine and meledeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b illads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Instead of all dry and uni ing cises in the Text 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to pleas- 
ant words, adapted to i si hools and classes. 
There is « chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each. 
There will be separate or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, al- 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston. 











ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 330. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Madame de Pompadour—Frazer’s Magazine. 
2. The Shadow—Ludies’ Companion. 
+ 3. Scenes in Emigrant bye ing ge Chronicle. 
. The Heirs of Gauntry, Chaps. II, 111—Frazer’s Maga- 
tine. 
. The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind—Examiner. 
. The Imprisoned Lady—Ladies’ Companion. 
- Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. IX, X.—Dublin University 


Magazine. 
. The Battle of Idstedt Examiner. 
Royal Allowances—Sp 
With Poetry and ten Short Articles. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& — of Tremost.and Bromfield sts. 


CARPETINGS. 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE receiving from manufacturers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tape<try and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 

Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels io, 

Lowell three ply — and extra fine ingrain do, 

Thompsonville tC) do do da, 

Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do ue, 

Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton do, 

Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do, 

Venetian, Wool and Cotton do do, 

Hemp and List do, 

Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in sheets aud narrow 


124 cents. 








goods) ; 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 
Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m 


Jewett & Prescott’s 


SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 
Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


i eee Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of «J? Purchasers to our new importations of 


Black and fancy cold Dress Silks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of all kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, ail sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Sitk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 


Yo Country Merchants. 
DRUGS. 


opener OPIU M—3 chests, prime, 
REFINED BOR 4AX—25 cases, English, 
INDIA SEN NA—20 bales, prime, 
HYDRIODATE PUTASH—100 ths, best imported, 
ALCOHOL —50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICK#SILVER—12 k best Trieste, 
ARROW ROOT—2000 ths, very superior, 
GUM ARABIC—20 ca-es, various grades, 
CREAM TARTAR—5000 ibs, crysta's and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, Enzlish, 112 ths each, 
CASTOR OILL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, 
Together with « general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 


or approved credit, by 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
6wis 90 Washington street. 


sep7 





sep7 2misios 





sept7 





CHAMBERS'S 
|CYCLOPEDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


| A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present time: ted 





BOARDING SCHOOL. 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 





by acritical and biographical history. 
{ EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


' Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


_ Complete in two imperial octave volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column letter- 

' press, and upwards of three hundred 

elegant illustrations. 


| (VIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, [isto- 
,rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
/ ete., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
| pr ing ac lete view of Engtish Literature. from the 
‘earliest to the present time. Let the reader open where he 
| will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
| which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi'l only 
| serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
|e riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
| throws so m: ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
tguage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor- 
‘ mation in « condensed and el gant form. A WHOLE bNe- 
‘tisn Liprary (a8 a Reviewer justly said) FusED DOWN 
| InTO ONE CHEAP WoRK! 
rr The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
' the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, 
, have greatly enriched the work ty the additions of fine steel 
‘and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
| son, Byron ; a full length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. These important and elegant additions, together 
| with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
| ence over the English addition. 
Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
. published by aaah & BROWN, 112 Washington 
treet : 
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RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Vovages. By Viscount Santarim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of France, 

Translated by E. V. Childe. 12mo.cioth. 


CamBripGe, May 27th, 1850. 


Dear S1a,—I return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rused with a very lively interest. Jt is a remark «ble speci- 
men of historical criticiam, both on account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
) testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 

ought to be published in this couutry. 
; Very truly yours, 
| Epwaarp V. Cups, Esq. 


} &c., &e., &c. 


JARED SPARKS. 


i'BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 

| Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anec- 

dotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 

2vols post 8vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 

Benj. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 

/SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 42. 


A LETTER 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-calculated for the 
more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
8vo. ‘ 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett's Orations 
published in 1836; together with a second volume, com- 
priving the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author. 


These volumes contain eighty-one productions, 
and extend over a space of a quarter ofacentury. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. with fine portrait. sept7 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXL, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 


—EDITED BY— 
| Bav.Gasces Purwam, D. D., and Rev. Georor E. Exxis. 
' 


a 











CONTENTS. 
The importance of Systematic Theology. 
Mahomet the Prophet «f Arabia, and 
| fuce the Apostie of Germany. 
Ii. The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Free Chapels. 
IV. vies Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philos- 


phy. 
Vv. Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
Vi. Furness’s History of Jesus. 

VII. ‘Liturgical and Extemporaneous Worship. 

VII. Architects and Architecture. 

1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 

x. Religious and Literary ee 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

sep7 11L Washington st. 


MR. WINSLOW’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


18 Institution, No. 6 Allston Street, wiil re-open on 
the 23rd inst. As a systematic and consecutiv 


Article I. 
ls oni- 





September 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assist+d by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages wil] be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . 

Day Scholars, 


Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 


A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 

REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston, 
Philo 5. Shelton, Esq. « 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, Boston, 
John Homans, M. D. nse 
Henry |. Bowditch,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, s 
“ R.C. Waterston, - 
“ F. D. Hontington, ” 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. “ 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. f july27 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


—_ Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 374 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads fur the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University, or for business. 

Believing that, however indisp ble abund: know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qnalification, the un- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
eg while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 

eart. 








Terms—$37} per quarter. 
Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. ©. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, Geurge M. Dexter, 
Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
WM. H. BROOKS. 


6tis70s 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
day, ss general promotions will be made, aud new classes 
in Latin and the Modern Lauguages, will be i diatety 
formed. 

x7 Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bovkstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and one of the Principals will be at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 
30th and 31st, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 

aug24 3tis THAYER & CUSHING. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


HIS School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 

full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 

course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 

at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 

stree', up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 

aug3l tf Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


4 ie Subscriber's next term will commence on Monday, 
Sept. 2. He will also take six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and wi'l receive 
older private pnpils, of either sex, in English or Classical 


august 3] 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—aAND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Bostot. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth 

A pilates, without extracting the roots. D jetaes = 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the-most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 

, reguiar educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 

Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Goid 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written cnarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
tered toe sy sie ea teem of yen be wapaste Bi 
, and m er he keeps a al reco) 
office of his professional! labors. nim 
The skill resulting from a jong practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it i+, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Bosten, 
OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
ao Street, where will be found at a 
times 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLST“RY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURt, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Partivrdar at 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ther all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
SHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 
E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arraugément with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{G- In accordance with the abeve arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Sweet, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 


MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


cr PRICES REDUCED. 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


WHIS celebrated Establishment ie now opened fer the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

InvaLips and Cuitpren will receive particular agten- 
tron. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming tanght by a competent professor. 

Additiona] rooms have been xdded, with Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres- 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an! convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 
june22. uf TRUMAN MOREY. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

assorunent of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FasT COLORS. 
august31 2mis 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufacturing and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 

fai workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops, 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paui’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 


stops. 

Plymouth Charch, Brooklya, N. Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cuv., 
ot 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
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Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


_— subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powderea 
in his establishment. Simples of Drugs in their original 
stute will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap; ear of doubtful genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
ex gernce and perfect masters of their profession 

he sa'e of all fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 
july 20 3in 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKET? & CO. 


HiAX® constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lamps, &c. 


CARPETINGS, 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Stair Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes , 
Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 

5tis avg3 





studies He will prepare young men for College for the 
h or Soph e class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his reom, basement of Chauncy Place Church. 
aug31 tis W. P. ATKINSON. 








WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


HE Fall Term at this Institution will commence en 
Wednesday, September 11. 

Cuaa.es HB. Waeecer, A. M., Principal. 

Miss ELLEN G. Gace, Assistant. 


Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.50a2.00 per week. 
.P. ABbOT, 


I. W 
Westford, August 27. 3tie Sec’y. of Trustees. 


“CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


E seventeeth annual term of this Schoo! will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 

Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 

at hi war poe bg 4 Chapman Place, on and after 26th of 











e 
course of instruction is contemplated, none will be received 
for a less term than one year. li sept7 


the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 ep 4 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 
ee Offer for sale their large stock at eX- 
treme low rates, consisting of 

DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready weap mi fe BAILEY & JENKINS. 





R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAI, 

TRACTS—No |, Agincourt: A con tion towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition t» France in the third 
year ofhis reign. No Il, Collecuons concerning the early 
history of the founders of New Ply nouth, the first Colo- 
nists of New England. No 111, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 
ngs after his and Annotators. 1, Genealogical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 





ang? LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
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POETRY. 


Love in Death. 


A mother sits by a lowly grave, 
A hillock small and green, 

With two gray stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 

















Silent she sits in that place of graves 
As iftranced in a dream of prayer, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustic grass 
As with curls of an infant's hair. 


Does she think of the time when she hushed it soft 


With cradle lullabies ? 
Or when it hang on her teeming breast 
With a smile in its lifted eyes ? 


Or when she touched with a reverent hand 
(When its sunny years were three,) 

The Jamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks 
As it prayed beside her knee ? 


Or the hour when a sad and simple pall 
Was borne from the cottage door, 

And its dancing step was never heard 
Agnin on the household floor ? 


Does she fondly image a cherub shape 
Mid a shining angel band, 

With star crowned locks and garments white, 
With a lily in its hand? 


Silent her thought ; but at twilight hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 
And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 
[Fraser’s Magazine. 





Farewell! 1 do not bid thee weep,— 
The hoarded love of many years, 
The véeions hearts like thine must keep, 
May not be told by tears! 
No ; tears are but the spirit's showers, 
To wash its lighter clouds away, 
ln breasts where sun-bows, like the flowers, 
Are born of rain and ray ; 
But gone from thine is all the glow 
That helped to form life’s promise-bow ! 


Farewell '—I know that never more 
Thy spirit, like the 'urd of day, 
Upon its own sweet song, sball soar 

Along asunny way! 
The hour that wakes the water-fall 
To music in its fur off flight, 

And hears the silver fountains call, 
Like angels, through the night, 
Ghali bring thee songs whose tones are sighs, 

From harps whose chords are memories ! 


Night !—when, like perfumes that have slept, 
All day, within the wild-flower’s heart, 
Steal out the thoughts the sou! has kept 
In silence and apart ; 
And voices we have pined to hear, 
Through many a long and louely day, 
Come back upon tle dreaming ear, 
From grave lands fir away ; 
And gleams Jook forth, of spirit-eyes, 
Like stars along the darkening skies ! 


When fancy and the lark are stilh— 
Those riders of the meru ng gale! 
And watks the moon o’er vale and hid, 
With memory and the nightingale ;— 
The moon that is the daylight’s ghost, 
(As memory is the ghost of hope,) 
And ho!dsa lamp to all things lost, 

Beneath night’s solemn cepe ; 
Pale as the light of memory led 
Along the cities of the dead ! 


Alas, for thee! alus, for thee ! 

Thy youth that is no longer young ! 
Whose heart like Delphi's ruined shrine, 
Gives oracles—oh ! still divine — 

Bat never mere in song ! 

Whose breast like Echo’s haunted ball, 

Is filled with murmurs of the past, 
Ere all its “gold was dim,” and all 

Its “ pleasant things” laid waste ! 
From whose sweet windows hever more 
Shall jock the sunny soul of yore ! 

Farewell !—I do not bid thee weep,— 

The smile and tear are past for thee ; 
The river of thy thoughts must keep 
Its solemn course, too stil} and deep 

For idle eves to see! 

Oh ! earthly things are all too far 

To throw their shadows o’cr its stream |—~ 
Fut now and then, a silver star, 

And, now and then, a glenm 
Of glory from the skies be given, 

‘Lo light its waves with dreams of Heaven! 








FOR CHILDREN. 
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“BE GENTLE, BE COURTEOUS.” 


To children, as well as to men and women, 
this Christian command is addressed; and how 
many charms would be added to our daily, do- 
mestic life, if this precept was more literally 
obeyed. But it is with children we now plead, 
that they would endeavor to cultivate the kind 
dispositions, and acquire the gentle, courteous 
manners, and considerate attention for the com- 
fort of others, which add sv much to the happi- 
ness of heme and school. 

The child, whose mild answer turns away 
wrath, whose gentle spirit rebukes the rude 
tones and insulting remarks of her companions, 
is alreading exerting an enduring influence. The 
one who offers the glass of cool water, a com- 
fortable seat, a fan or footstool, to a wearied 
friend,— who adjusts the pillow or cushion, that 
it may support the aching head,—whose gentle 
step, and closing of a door, will not disturb the 
sleeper, is obeying a divine command. She who 
persuades the little ones to play quietly, far 
from the chamber where lies the sick one, or 
who soothes the angry brother, or hushes the 
crying infant, that it may not trouble the moth- 
er. is in the plain and pleasant path of Chris- 
tian duty. We have seen one boy assist another 
with his heavy basket, or bundle of wood, run 


to help a little one who had fallen, climb a tree | 


or high fence to disentangle a kite-string, or 
balloon, for sonie little fellow, who was in dis- 
tress which he could not himself remedy ; and 
we have blessed him in our heart as we passed 
on—and words of commendation have, perhaps, 
encouraged the generous, thoughtful spirit. These 
things are not without their reward. 

Little Clara Lee is an example of the kind of 
children we all love. No one would call Clara 
a beauty ; she has no claims to that title, but she 
is gentle, graceful, and neat. Many little girls 
think a great deal of rosy cheeks and beautiful 
ringlets, but the admiration expressed by injudi- 
cious persous has encouraged vanity and affecta- 
tion, which is most painful to see in the manners 
of a child. Clara is rather pale,—her eyes are 
soft and expressive, and her hair is always 
smooth and If you were not acquainted 
with her, you could not suppose that I could 
write any thing interesting about her; and she 
would be more surprised than you that any thing 
in her conduct could interest a comparative 
stranger. 

A few days since, | called to see her mother. 
The domestic, by mistake, informed me that Mrs. 
Lee was at home, and I was shown into the par- 
lor. Clara came in immediately, and told me 
her mother was out, but would soon return, and 
asked me to wait and see her. Warm aad wea- 
ried with my long walk, I accepted her kind in- 
vitation. She drew a comfortable chair near to 
the window for me, put upthe shade, and opened 
the blind to let in the fresh air, and then handed 
mea fan. She then Jeft the room for a few 
minutes, and returned with a glass of sparkling 
ice-water, which perhaps I would like. T thought 
of the words of our Saviour, ** Whoso giveth a 
cup of cold water shall in nowise lose his re- 
ward,”” and | inwardly blessed the thoughtful 


nice. 


child, as I thanked her for her kindness. She 
conversed a while, till the younger children 
returned from school. She hastened to at- 
tend to them, and I heard the pleasant tones 
of her voice, as she welcomed them home— 
pitied them, because they were so warm, 
and begged them not to make a noise, to wake 
up little brother, as mamma was out, and after 
gentle caressing and putting away of caps and 
bonnets, she led them away for their luncheon. 
Presently her mother returned, and Clara, feel- 
ing no more responsibility on my account, de- 
voted herself to the children. I could not but 
congratulate Mrs. Lee upon the possession of such 
an efficient little housekeeper as she had left at 
home. She knew the worth of her lovely child, 
and my words of praise were not unwelcome. 
* Yes,”’ answered she, ‘ Clara is indeed a great 
comfort and assistance to me, young as she is— 
only ten years ; she has the best influence over 
the other children, she is so mild and equal with 
them. She wi!l coax and persuade them to try 
and be good, and to please dear mamma, when, 
as all children sometimes will be, they are dis- 
posed to be perverse and unamiable. But Clara 
exerts herself in many ways, for the comfort and 
happiness of usall. ‘The domestics are all much 
attached to her, and lazy or tired as they may 
be, if Clara desires any thing done, there is not 
one who would hesitate for a moment to oblige 
her.”’ 

How I wished that many other little girls I 
know were as dutiful, kind, and obliging as 
Clara Lee, and that they might live with her and 
improve under her lovely example. 

But I have written it for their perusal, and, 1 
trust, benefit ; and may we all learn more of the 
true Christian spirit, which teaches us to be, to 
every one alike, courteous and gentle. 

Boston, August 16. A. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


COLLEGE LIFE IN OLDEN TIME. 


President Woolsey’s address before the Al- 
umni of Yale College, at the commencement last 
week, contained many interesting reminiscences 
in relation to the manners and customs of college 
life. A correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post reports a few of the amusing facts con- 
tained in the lecture, which will be read with in- 
terest for the contrast they afford with college life 
at the present time: 

** Among the early officials of the college, it 
appears, were several who are not at ail known 
at the present time, such as scholars of the house, 
to whom the care of the building was entrusted; 
beadles and vice beadle, a kind of gentleman ush- 
ers on public days; and a butler, whose function 
was the care of the buttery. The buttery wasa 
room in one of the colleges where cider, strong 
beer, metheglin, and other articles were kept on 
sale by a student, in whom the government of the 
college had confidence. Having the monoply 
of eatables and drinkables, which then as now, 
were much in demand among young men, he was 
required to find candles for every evening pray- 
ers, in return for which he was endowed with 
many privileges. 

Among the punishments early inflicted were 

* school exercises,’ fines arbitrarily imposed, de- 
nying the offenders the privilege of sending fresh- 
men on errands, admonition and dismission. 
Ringing the bell without permission, was punish- 
ed by converting the culprit into the butler’s 
waiter, and making him bell-ringer in earnest. 
Absence from prayer, was fined one penny ; be- 
ing loo late at prayers, half-penny ; absence from 
| public worship, four pence ; picking open lock, 
| first offence, half penny ; playing cards and in- 
troducing liquor into the college, 2s. 6d. ; jump- 
ing out of the window, one shilling, &c. 
The social distinctions of those days were still 
more remarkable. Names were entered in the 
catalogues according to the standing of their pa- 
rents, as magistrates, clergymen, &c. A shoe- 
maker’s son being asked what his father’s occu- 
pation was, said he was onthe bench. Some- 
times a delingaent was punished by placing his 
name lower than it otherwise would have ‘been 
placed on the register. Boxing and cuffing on 
thé ears were not uncommon inodes of punish- 
ment. The mode ot administering the penalty 
was, for the offender to goto the President's 
room, and, with his head hung down, submit to 
| the penalty beforethe faculty. One student while 
submitting to the punishment, dodged and fled ; 
he was apprehended by the beadle, brought into 
the hall, adinonished and suspended: But, on 
copfessing, and taking the original prescription 
more meekly, reinstated 
vard, about this time, was publicly whipped for 
blasphemons words. 














jiating part of college discipline. 


convenience, if we may believe the reports of 
their domestic affairs and flourishing condition 
in worldly goods, is after all of no very great 
consequence. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 


One of the best modes of improving in the art 
ofthinking is to think over some subject before 
you read upon it ; and then to observe after what 
manner it has occurred to the mind of some 
great master ; you will then observe whether 
you have been too rash or too timid ; what you 
have omitted, and what you have exceeded ; and 
by this process you will insensibly catch a cor- 
rect manner of viewing aquestion. It is right 
in study, not only to think when any extraordi- 
nary incident provokes you to think, but from 
time to time to review what has ; to dwell 
upon it, and to see what trains of thought vol- 
untarily present themselves to your mind. It is 
a most superior habit of some minds, to refer all 
the particular truths which strike them to other 
truths more general ; so that their knowledge is 
beautifully methodized ; and the general truth 
at any time suggests all the particular exempli- 
fication that leads to the general truth. 
This kind of understanding has an immense and 
decided superiority over those confused heads in 
which one fact is piled wpon another, without 
the least attempt at classification and arrange- 
ment. Some men always read with a pen in 
their hand, and commit to paper any new thought 
which strikes them ; otHers trust to chance for 
its re-appearance. Which of these is the best 
method in the conduct of the understanding, 
must, I snould suppose, depend a great deal upon 
the particular understanding in question. Some 
men can do nothing without preparation ; others 
little with it ; some are fountains, some reser- 
voirs. [Sydney Smith. 








CHINESE SUBJECTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


It appears not improbable that this republic 
will, before long, have a large number of citizens 
voting for President, and appealing to the Con- 
stitution, while they worship Confucius, and eat 
rice with chopsticks. ‘The California Courier 
has the following statement on the subject :— 
** San Francisco probably has a population of 
one thousand Chinese, and this population is the 
most orderly, industrious, and prudent, of any 
class in our city. You never catch any of the 
long queues in any of the haunts of dissipation, 
and, per consequence, none of them on the police 
books. They are generally pretty good mechanics 
—some of them keep restaurants, and a few trade 
in nick-nacks and curiosities. When lumber 
was scarce in the market, a large quantity was 
brought from Chinese ports, ready framed and 
matched for ten-footers.’’ The Chinese are, in 
some respects, the Yankees of the East. Their 
redundant population overflows into all the neigh- 
boring countries, and wherever they go, they 
are sure to get the cream of all the trade. Large 
communities of them are found seattered through- 
out all Further India, and the Islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where they uniformly show 
themselves superior to the people aimong whom 
they settle, in civilization, intelligence, industry, 
thrift, orderly behavior, and al! the qualities of 
good citizens. There is no doubt that the attrac- 
tions of commerce and gain will draw still greater 
numbers of them into the Pacific territories of the 
United States, where they will enjoy what they 
have never yet possessed out of their own coun- 
try, a perfect political equality with the people 
among whom they reside. With this important 
advantage, the excellent natoral genius of the 
Chinese may undergo developments leading to 
the mnost important results. When many thou- 
sands of Chinese understand our language, and 
the spirit of our social and political institutions, 
it will be impossible to prevent a flood of knowl- 
edge from penetrating into the heart of the Chi- 
nese Empire, and working out consequences, the 
importance of which can hardly be overrated. 
{Boston Courier. 





From Dr. Holmes's Poem at Yale Com- 
mencement. 


A PICTURE OF APRIL. 
At last young April, ever frail and fair, 
Woo'd by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the marg n of receding floods, 
O’er thé soft mevdows starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blashes sighs herse!f away. 
And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 
ANTI-NON-RESISTANCE. 
Land of our fethers ! in thme hour of need, 
God help thee, guarded by the passive creed ! 
As the lone pilgrim trusts to beads and cowl, 
When through the forest rings the gray wolf's howl, 
As the deep galleon trusts her gilded prow, 
When the black corsair slants athwart her bow, 
As the poor pheasant, with his peaceful mien, 
Trusts to his feathers, shining golden green, 
When the dark plumage, with the crimson beak, 
Has rustied, shadowy, from its splintered peak ; 





A young man at Har- So trust thy friends, whose idle tongues would charm 


The lifted sabre from thy foeman’s arm ; 
Thy torches ready for the answering peal 


‘The servitude of Freshmen was a most humil- | From bellowing fort and thunder-freighted keel ! 


A ny senior Yet when thy champion’s stormy task is done, 


icould call one or all of the class to his room to | The frigate silenced, and the fortress won : 
‘admonish and instruct them, and the system of | When toil-worn Valor claims his laure!-wreath, 
| flogging, of which we hear so much in the Eng- | His reeking cutlass slumbering in its shexth ; 


lish universities, was in fall force in our colonial 
| times, when we borrowed, more even than we do | 
;now, from the mother country. 





Dr. Warren, of Boston, lately communicated 
the following among other interesting particu- 
| lars in regard to the Siamese twins : 

The connecting substance is very strong, and 
| has no great sensibility ; it can be severely han- 


| SIAMESE TWINS. 


| . : = 
| dled without causing pain. No pulsating vessel 


lean be felt in it. The slightest motion of one is 
|immediately followed by the other in the same 
| direction, so that the same wish seems to influ- 
lence both ; this is quite involuntary, or a habit 
| formed by necessity. They always face in one 
| direction, standing nearly side by side, and can- 
| not without inconvenience face in opposite direc- 
jtions. One is rather more intellectual than the 
other; the most intellectual being rather irrita- 
ible, the other being extremely amiable. 

| ‘The connection between these twins might af- 
| ford some very interesting observations in physi- 
‘ology, therapeutics, and pathology. There is 
| doubtless a connection by minute blood vesssels, 
absorbents, and nervous filaments, which might 
| transmit the action of medicines and the causes 
of disease. As far as known, any indisposition 
of one extends to the other; they are inclined to 
| sleep and eat at the same time and inthe same 
quantity, and perform in the same manner other 
similar acts. It is supposed that when they are 
jasleep touching one awakens both; but when 
jawake, an impulse given to one does not affect 
the other. ‘The slightest movement of one is so 
soon perceived by the other, that a careless ob- 
server might think they acted simultaneously. 
No part seems to have a perception common to 
both, except the middle of the connecting sub- 
stance, and its neighborhood , for when an im- 
pression is made at this part, it is felt only by 
the one of the side to which it is applied. 

From the limited vascular and nervous con- 
nection that can be discovered, Dr. Warren sup- 
poses that the influence of medicine, transmitted 
from one to the other, would be inconsiderable ; 
and the same would apply to most diseases—for 
instance, a slight fever would not probably ex- 
tend from one to the other; while diseases com- 
municable through the absorbents or capillaries 
(as small pox,) would be readily transmitted. 
The beatings of both hearts coincide exactly, as 
also the pulses under ordinary circumstances ; if 
one exerts himself without the other, his pulse 
alone will be quickened, while the latter is un- 
changed. They breathe also exactly together. 

This harmony in corporal functions would 
lead us to ask if there be a similar harmony in 
the intellectual functions ; if they are identically 
the same persons. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that their intellectual operations are any 
more the same than they would be in any two 
persons, confined together, educated under sim- 
ilar habits and tastes. 

Then would come the question whether they 
could be separated with safety. Perhaps such 
an operation would not be necessarily fatal, but 
the peritoneum may be continuous trom one to 
the other, and the opening of this great serious 
cavity might be attended with dangerous symp- 
toms. Should one die before the other, it should 
be immediately performed ; but no surgeon would 
be justified in attempting such an operation to 
free them from a mere inconvenience ; which in- 











| Came. 


The fierce deciaimer shall be heard once more, 

Whose twang was smothered by the conflict’s war 

Herces shall fall, that strode unharmed away 

Through the red heaps of many a doubtful day ; 

Hacked in his sermons—riddled in his prayers— 

The broad-cloth slashing what the broad-s word spares. 
Untanght by trial, ignorance might suppose 

That all our fighting must be done with blows. 

A'‘as! noi so ; between the lips and brain 

A dread artilley masks its loaced train ; 

The smooth portcullis of the smiling face 

Veils the grim battery with deceptive grace ; 

But in the flashes of its opened fire, 

Truth, Honor, Justice, Peace and Love expire. 





Tue Heart. The little I have seen of the 
world, and known of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorruw, not in anger. When I take the history 
of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, 
and represent to myself the struggles and temp- 


-tations it has passed through ; the brief pulsa- 


tion of joy ; the feverish inquietude of hope and 
fear ; the presure of want; the desertion of 
friends ; the scorn of the world that has little 
charity ; the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, 
and threatening voices within, health gone, hap- 
piness gone, I would vain leave the erringsoul of 
my fellow-man with Him from whose hand it 
[Longfeliow. 





To Brine tHe Drowned to Lire. At this 
season of the year, when so many fatal accidents 
are occurring, the following advice, which we 
have perhaps before published, is particularly 
opportune : 

Immediately as the body is removed from the 
water, press the chest suddenly and forcibly 
downward and backward, and instantly discon- 
tinue the pressure. Repeat this violent inter- 
ruption until a pair of bellows can be procured, 


| When obtaned, introduce the muzzle well upon 


the base of the tongue. Surround the mouth 
| with a towel or handkerchief, and close it. Di- 
|rect a bystander to press firmly upon the pro- 
|jecting partof the neck (Adam's apple), and 
use the bellows actively. Then press upon the 
chest to expel the air from the lungs, to imitate 
the natural breathing. Continue this at Jeast an 
hour or, until signs of natural breathing come 
on. 

Wrap the body in blankets, place it near a 
fire, and do everything to preserve the natural 
warmth. Everything, however, is secondary to 
inflating the lungs. Send for a medical man im- 
immdiately. 

Avoid all frictions until respiration shall be in 
some degree restored. 





Licentious Papers in Lonpon. I[t was sta- 
ted at the recent London anniversaries, that 
‘*there are not less than ten stamped mewspa- 
pers of an infidel tendency, whose circulation 
throughout the country is not Jess than 11,000, 
000. Of unstamped newspapers there are six, 
whose circulation is 6,240,000. Of miscellane- 
ous publications of light and evil tendency, not 
less than 10,400,000. Of the worst class of all, 
a cireulation of 525,000 ; makiog a total of near- 
ly 29,000,000.” 








Suggestions which are scornfully received are 
often quietly adopted. 


America Enoiann’s sest Customer. — 
The value of the produce and manufactares of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the year of 1848 
was a little above £247,000,000, and of that 
amount nearly .£195,000,000 worth was con- 
sumed at home, and £13,000,000 worth in our 
colonies, making together £208,000,000, or 
thereabouts ; while the whole amount exported 
to all the jon countries of the world was not 
much more than £39,000,000 ; that is to say, in 
round numbers, eighty per cent of our whole 
manufactures were bought in the home market, 
five per cent in the colonial, and fifteen in the 
foreign—the whole of the foreign nations of the 
world thus purchasing less than one sixth of the 
productions of Great Britain. A calculation of 
the average consumption per head at home, in 
the colonies, and in foreign countries, affords 
some curious results. ‘Taking the population of 
the United Kingdom at 31,000,000, and the 
whole consumption at £194,213,151, we get an 
average consumption of £6 5s 4d per head. 
Calculating the population of all foreign coun- 
tries io which we export our commodities at 
607,681,000 and their consumption at 39,430,481, 
we get on apnual consumption per head of Is 
3 1-2d, or less than the 69th part of the British 
consumption per head. 

If we take the population of the British colon- 
ial possessions at 118,790,200, and their con- 
sumption at $12,819,345, and add them to the 
home population and consumption, we arrive ai 
on aggregate of 119,000,000 souls, and a British 
consumption of £207,623,115, or an average of 
£1 7s 11d per head. If in the calculation of the 
foreign average, we deduct the population of 
China, which amounts to the formidable sum of 
253,000,000 we stall raise the average of for- 
eign consumption from Is 3-1-2 to 2s 1 3-84. 
If on the other hand, we exclude from our colo- 
nial table the Kast Indies, with their 115,000,000, 
and exports amounting to £5,077,247, as a set- 
off against China, we Jeave for the United King- 
dom and the colonies a population of 34,914,200, 
consoming on an average £5 16s per head ofall 
the productions Of Great Britain ; in other words, 
more than 52 times the average of the foreigners 
at the higher calculation. Assuming the popu- 
Jation of the United States to be 19,500,000, and 
the amount of their consumption of British pro- 
ductions £9,564,902 (an amount considerably 
exceeding the average of 12 years.) we get an 
average consumption per head of 9s 9d, or more 
than four times the highest general average of 
foreign consumption, and considerably greater 
than the average of any other. foreign country. 
If we take-the American consumption at a little 
more than £7,000,900 a year, which was the 
average of the 12 years concluding with 1848 we 
shal] still have an average consumption per head 
higher than that of any other foreign country. 

The Americans are, therefore, our best for- 
eign customers, individdally, if we may so 
speak ; but they are also by far our best custom- 
ers regarding them.as a nation. While they 
took nine millions and a half worth of our pro- 
ductions in 1848, all Northern and Western Eu- 
rope, from Russia to France, took but tweive 
millions ; the South of Kurope, with the whole 
of the Mediterranean, from Portugal to Moroe- 
co, but eight millions and a half; and South 
America, with Mexico, considerably under six 
millions. The average amount of exports from 
the United Kingdom to France during the five 
years ending with. 1848, was £2,545,453 ; to 
Germany for the same period, £6,601,393 ; and 
to Italy £2,733,552.. It is clear, therefore, 
that no nation takes so much of our commodities 
as the United States, even calculatinz their cun- 
sumption on the average of J2 years. ‘Taking 
the amount of their consumption of 1841, viz: 
nine gillions and a half, we still find the States 
consuming less than a quarter of oar exports, 
while we consumed more than two thirds of the 
whole of theirs in the same year, amounting In 
value to more than £27,000,000 sterling. 
[London Morning Herald. 





At Home, 
R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (&ther,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 


beautiful artificial ones, withont the slightest pain. 
july 27 eoptf. 
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REVISED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geo ,in 
its relation to the History apo a hg 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. ©. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


ge work has been extensively introduced into the 
Higher Schools, and sough: for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science. 
It has been re-published in London by two risa! houses, 
and into the French and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


(From George B._ Emerson, Esq., Boston.) 


“The work contains much which has not been made ac- 
cessible to English readers, and inuch of original generali- 
zation, which render it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. 11 will en- 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding 9 aoe pre iples, are apt to be missed, 
or .o be Jost sight of. It wilf*enable him, in very many 
particulars, to give an interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, lated, iated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student It brings the imagination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory. The publication of the work will mark an era m the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The publi~hers has been favored with notices from Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. George ficknor, George 38. Willard, Esq., 
+ os caag Sumner, Esqy., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rey. E. N. Kirk, 

| 





NOTICES OF THE PRFS3. 

Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be + elighted to find 
this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rodest forms and apparently confused 
arrangemeut of the materials composing the planets’ crust, 
anew mauilestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . . . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for further 
instruction.” [North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. . . . The man of science will hail it as a beautiful 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of 
the mest degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, 
learni:g, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work ur.der review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, i’ strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy. 
It will find readers in wha‘ever language it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accompiished pen of the translator, it will not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [' hristian Examiner. 


“The work is one of high merit exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, «f man’s rela- 
tion to the globe he inhabits.” (Silliman’s Journal, July, 

849. 


“ These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the study of geogra -hy with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many. They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found «n invaluable nid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” [Evening Traveller. 


“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a mouth. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte ligent reader, and es- 
peciaily fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
mankind,” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street, 


ADAMS'S 
NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS. SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 


HE Publishers respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Committees, and the 
frieuds of Hducation generally, to this valuable Seaies oF 
Scuoot Books, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Unign. Copies may be ob- 
tained, for exa » ination, on application to them or to Boos- 
sellers generally. The Series comprise : 
I.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN NUMBERS, BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
REVISED ED'TION OF ADAMS’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 


“ This work is adapted to the gradual expansion of the in- 
tellect of the yoang pupil, and also to give him a thorough 
mental disciplme.” The arrangement is-based upon the 
principle, that “if the uaderstanding is properiy reached. 
the memory will take care of itself.” It is pronounced by 
disti ished teachers, ‘the best Mental Arithmetic in the 
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Yo the Friends of Peace. 


(BME undersigned has @ greut number of copies of the 
Advocate of Pence, (the -periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, Ipi4, 1845 and in46, 
which, though they have 4 the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, containing many interesting articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instramen 
tal in extending pacific sextiments. With this view, they 
wil! be furnished grafuitous/y to any friends of peace in 
the United States, who will receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons desirous 
of thos aiding the cause of peace, will please send their or- 
ders to the undersigned, pest paid, specifying the number of 
copies desired, the direction to which they are to be sent. 
the mode of conveyance, dc , and they will be forwarded, 
in the proportions, as to months, in which they are possess- 
ed P. #LANCHARD, 
No, 4 Waverly Place Boston. 
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Boston, @ept. 4, 1849. 

f UBBARD WINSLOW wonlkd respectfully inform his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. Joha Ware, No 6 Allston street 
and is preparing it for the fatare permanent lecauan of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this moath. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving nu more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very *pacions and airv, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the beat style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact coarse of etady will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach 
ers, Of as nembers of suciety. The test careful attention 
wiil be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious calture 
Having directed all his stadies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himselfto teach in the best manner, the 
undersignec hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 
The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
ee included, payable semi annually in January and 
dulv. 
Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Reoms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 





Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


| (NHE Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 

} of his Family Boarding School for Boys, will com- 

| mence on the 8th of July. 

| This establishment unites the advantages ofa healthful 

/and pleasant location, with those +f large and convenient 

| buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

| Thorough instructi nis given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

| Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 

| personal inte: view with the subscriber, at his reridence, on 

| Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 

| bury. c. M. VINSON. 

| june22. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


MIE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 
| of pupils will be received into the Subscriber's family ; and 
| the constant care and attention of himself and his wite will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
moral training. 
Terms :—$132, per annuin, 
Rerearences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knight, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, -» (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. ™. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
| mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 3inos 
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The Spanish Language. 
FAVIE Subsoriber, ten years resident im Cuba, wishes to 
give i struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
| Classes or individuals. Apply at No. | Bedford Pluce, 
where terms aud hours will be made known. 

Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop ; 


Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
june 1). tf. MRS ANNA Y. LORD. 
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Communion Ware. 


4 Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 

ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English end American manulacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Fiagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONE?, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
A Washington street, vader Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to che prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the madical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, Customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishwent. june23 


~- Beots. and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


ee subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the pubhe n general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he 18 enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasHionasie Boors AND Snoes than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles and best qualities of Gents, Laces, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 

Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. MH, BELL, 155 Washington st, 

Opposite Old South Church. 


july 13 
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market.” 


IL.—ADAMs’3 NEW ARITHMBTIC, REVISED EDI- 
TION ; BEING A REVISION OF ADAMs’s New ARiTHME- 
Tic, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1827, wiTH a Key. 


Few works ever isened from the American press have 
acquired so :reat popularity as the “ New Arithmetic.” It 
is used in every State in the Union—has been sepublished 
in Canada, and has been translated and published in modern 
Greece. In the State of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 academies reported in 1548. The illustrations 
of the cube and square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
a peculiar value. P 


IL.—MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, 
AND MACHINERY.—This work contains a full and lucid 
explanation of the principles of mensuration, and a practi- 
cal application of these principles to the measurement of 
lines, superfices and solids ; also, a philosophical explana- 
tion of the simple mechanical powers, aud their applic :tion 
to machinery. 

It is designed to be studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic. It will be found to contain the knowled,e of the 
principles of mensuration actua ly weeded for the every day 
basiness of life. 


IV. —BOOK-KEEPING, containing a Incid explanation 
of the common method of Book-Keerine By Singers Es- 
TRY ; a new, concise, and common senve method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men; methods of keeping books by figures ; short methods 
of keeping accounts in a limited Lusiness ; exercises for the 
pupil; and various forms necessary for the transaction of 
business. Accompanied with Blank Books, for the use of 
jearners. 


“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping, 
divested of all superfluities and abstruse technicalities, and 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of teaching now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel'-conducted schoois.” 

> For sale by Booksellers generally. 


Steow august24 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
WHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatisin, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “lam myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has Jed me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wim. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. © says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the mexns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
lirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

ir Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M.,to9 P.M, 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3n& os 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M.D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 
R. CUMMINGS has had ten yenrs’ experience in his 
profession, ond is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr, © would respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minerai Teeth. Al- 
80 his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard Universit: ; aso to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
enerally. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





IN 





BIBLES. ‘ 


rye Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Coruhill, have for sale and keep coustantly on hand 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Seek, Weich, Gaelic, French 
German, Vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

Pr Quarto 4ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. ze 

may 25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 


THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


—or— 
NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


Ilustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 

“ & geological work, small in size, unprete in spirit 
and 3 its the soabisinahe aellamueten 
narration of fact ; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth ; 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that ofa novel.” [Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beaut union of philosophy 
and poetry. Nw geologist can peruse this volume without 
— and delight.” [Silliman’s American Journal of 

jence. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. . . That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,’ which had 
cost him hours and days oflabor. . . He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and if it pleased Providence to spare his usetal life, 
he, if any one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology and geology. 
lt must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been assigned his own name»by such an eminent 
auth rity as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the meeting of the Association, that it had contributed to 
bring such a man into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
july13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


| peed & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL wud JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 

17 Boos will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
mee in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

uller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon, 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms, 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Pox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Worcs of Christ; from the New Testament. 
Bory Questions on the New Testament. Parts L. ard 








The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «'. Phillips. 
The Sunday School Singing Book. 
Tr Specimens of the above will be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. mayil 


BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 


_ received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
ton street ; 

David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 

Vernon's \nglo-Saxen Guide. Barnes's do Delectus. 

Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 

Halliwell’s Life of Shukspeare. 

Do. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Anthors, 2v 8vo. 

Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Introduction to Anciet:t and Modern Coms. 

Do Archaeological Index, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Ang‘o-Saxon Periods. A Hunter's Life in South Africa, 


2v Svo. 
No 2—The 





Hunter's Critical and Historical Tracts. 
First Colonists of New England. No 3—Milton. 

Curiosities of Heraldry. 

Lower’s Essay on Surnames, 2v. 


HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


WIE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 


“We have examined with some care this collection of 
hymas, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- 
trict and other schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 
their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianisin.” N. TILLINGHAST, 

Principal of State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
D. 5. ROWE, 

Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 

Principal of State Normal School at West Newton. 

Teachers and others interested in Schools. are req d 
to send for copies for examination. It will be published in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

july27 111 Washington street’ 


‘“THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Musie, by V.C. Tar 
Lor, author of “Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,’ 
*“Taylor’s Choral Anthems, “ The Lute,” &c 
will be published about the 20th August next. 


R. TAYLOR'S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
rienced and competent Musician, “is distinguished 
for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 
every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, se- 
lections trom Modern Authors, and a Jarge number of New 
Tanes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 
Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of his works ? 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
4w 
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GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE or 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON. 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COoUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


i be offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 

edy for disegses of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 


judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC, 
Professor of Chemis Mineralo + Yi 
ember of the Lit. Hist. Med. Pail. mnt Seton. Bene 

ties of America and Europe. “i 

“TI deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admi com. 
omen from some = the pork wi in the Femme Med. 

a very effeetive re for the cl iseases 
is intended to cure.” : oncom . 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

PROF, CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—* I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med. 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success. 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL) 
the best medicine for Pulmonary Affections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his daughter, after 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe set 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, nig! ” 
the Fr eepy fedare ae pees. commenced the 
use of the * ‘ORAL,’ 
per done» Pa L,’ aud had completely 

HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I was afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attend phy- 
sician I was indnced to use your CHERRY PECTORA 
and continued to do so till 1 cousidered myself cured, 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL, 
Hampden, ss. Sprincriecp, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, ani 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
Portianp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming sympt of ption. I had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, untill 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 
J. D. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine geueraliy 
throughout the country. 
june 22. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denominatioa. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy. 
men, but leaders of choirs, a1 many other persons of 
taste aud judgment, 

Although this book has been , ublished less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and thi 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teoc 

the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

Maine. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsmine. 
Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin. 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater, West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G> Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save tue Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 

i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


i> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


. . . J 
Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
. 
mwelic. 
OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASRIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! St., 

which has been in successt™! operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EV.NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gop Nu 
Class System, £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been previded for Females. 

BUOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts sdjust- 
ed, Copying. &c., promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editien,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Texchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Bailing, <umner'’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c, are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Llusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

iy For Cards of Terms, d&c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £0 

Sept. 1. 








Stained and Ornamented Glass. 


JI. M COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


gree STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a at variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, hurch, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barus, Railroad Cars, &c 
it is an excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and fron Shut- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ate well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 

3mis9mos 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scuoo.. Mr. and 
J Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
¢ urse of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircunore Ral.roap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington ''ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ilated, lied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


ip ee, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers iv 


april6 








The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rereérences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 





For further particulars, address Mr. and Mra. Mack, care 
of 5. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uf marelé 


Commission Paper Establishment, 
JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 


Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medi and jinm and a half; double do, 
of v rious weight and color Any size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 
FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; ginzed and 
unglazed double cap, assorted colors, for writing-bouk cov- 
ers. 








NEWSPAPER. 


qualities usually called for, such as 


27X42 40 Ibs. 
42 Ibs. 
33 Tbs. 
33. Ibs. 
34 Ibs. 
36 Ibs. 
30 Ihe. 
32 Ibs. 
34 Ibs. 
28 Ibs. 
35 Ibs. 21X20 
20 Ibs. 19X24 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 


Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and ruied ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
= and ruled ; CommerciaJ Post ; white and blue Folic 

ost. 


24X38 
24X38 
24X38 
24X36 
24X36 
24X35 
24X34 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 


30 Ibs. 
40 Ibs. 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 


Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, al! sizes; Bag Paper, 
Tex Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes ; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, co. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 


TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 

Satin Enamelied Cards, of superior quality, at prices as 
jow as the common Pearl Surface ; fine and extra fine 
Enamelled Cards ; Satin Enamelled sheets, 20x24. 

mayli lmis2mos 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alune. 


R S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
jocated in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


—" 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

@ Fashionable Styles of the day— in a plain manner, at 

& moderate price, or elaborstely finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always 08 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Car made—Repairing, Re-po 
ing, &c., promptly atte’ to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
6inis 
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his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. Just 
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